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"Mr: \COLLIER's 
Falſe and Imperfet CITATIONS, &c; 


" Have beet; told by ſome, That 
[| oy ſhould think me very idle, 
if 1 threw away any time in 
notice evin of fo much of 

. Collier's lare Treatiſe of the Im- 
morality,” &c. of the Engliſh Stage, 


his malicious and ſtrain'd Interpreta- 
tions of 'my Words were fo _prols 
and palpable, thar any indifferent 


and unprejudic d Reader would im- 
mediarely condemn him upon his 
"own Evidence, and acquit' me before 

I could make my Defence. 
| B On 
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On the other hand, I have been 
tax'd of Lazineſs, and to&'much Se- 
curity, in negle&ting thus long to do 
my {elf a neceſſary Right, ; which 
might be effected with fo very little 
Pains; fince very little more is requi- 
ſite ir tny Vindication, than. 'to re- 
preſent truly and at length, thoſe 
Paſſages which Mr. Collier 4 ſhewn 
imperfectly, and for the moſt ; parr 
by halves. I would rather be thought 
Idle than Lazy ; and fo the laſt Ad- 
vice prevail'd with me, .... 
\ Lhave no Intention to examine all 
the Abſurdities and Falſhoods in. 
Mr. Cellier's Book ; to uſe the Gentle-, 
man's own Metaphor in his Preface,. 
An Inventory of ſuch a Ware-houſe would 
be a large Work. My Detection of. 
his Malice and Ignorance, . of his So- 
phiſtry and vaſt Aſſurance, will lie 
within a narrow Compals, and only 
bear a Proportion to A much of his: 


Book as concerns my elf, 


Leaſt 


'3) 
' Leaſt»of all, would I undertake 
to defend the Corruptions of the 
Stage ; indeed if I were fo inclin'd, 
Mr. Colher has given me no occaſion ; 
for the greater part of thoſe Exam- 


ples which he has produc'd, are only 


- Demonſtrations of his own Impurity, 


they. only ſavour of his Utcerance, 
and were ſweet enough till tainted 
by his Breath. 

I will not juſtifie any of my own 
Errors , I am ſenſible of many ; and 
if Mr. Collier has by any Accident 
ſtumbled on one or two, [ will free- 
ly give them up to him, Nullum un- 
quam ingenium placuit ſme venta. But 
I hope I have done nothing that can 
deprive me of the Benefit of my 
Clergy ; and tho' Mr. Collier himſelf 
were the Ordinary, I may hope to 
be acquitted. 

My Intention therefore, is to do 
lictle elſe, but to reſtore thoſe Paſla- 
ges to their primitive Starion, which 
B 2 have 
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have ſuffer'd ſo much in being tranſ- 
planred by him: I will remove 'em 
trom his Dunghil, and replant 'em 
in the Field of Nature; and when I 
have waſh'd 'em of that Filth which 
they have contracted it paſſing thro' 
his very dirty hands, let their own 
Innocence protect them. 

Mr. Collier, in the high Vigour of 
his Obſcenity, firſt commits. a Rape 
upon my Words, and then arraigns 
*em of Immodeſty ; he has Barbarity 
cnough to accule the very Virgins that 
he has deflowr'd, and to make ſure of 
their Condemnation, he has himſelf 
made 'em guilty : Bur he forgets that 
while he publiſhes their ſhame he di-. 
vulges his own. 

His Artifice to make Words guilty 
_ of Profanelſs, is of the ſame nature; 
tor where the Expreſſion is unblame- 
able in-its own clear and genuine Sig- 
nification, he enters into it himſelf 
like the evil Spirit ; he poſleſles the in- 

NOcent 


Tx 


nocent Phraſe, and makes it bellow ; 
forth his own Blaſphemics; ſo that one © - 
would think the Muſe was Legion. ads 

To reprimand him a little in his 
own Words, if theſe Paſſages produc'd p. 70, 
by Mr. Collier are obſcene and profane, ?* , 
Why were they rak'd in and diſturb d, un- -1 
leſs it were to conjure up Vice, and revive 
Impurities ? Indeed Mr. Collier has a 
very untoward way with him ; his Pen has 
fuch a Libertine Stroke, that 'tis a que- 
ſtion whether the Praftice or the Reproof 
be the more licenttous. 

He teaches thoſe Vices he would cor rreft, 
and writes more like a Pimp than a Pu. 
Since the buſineſs muſt be undertaken, why 
was not the Thought blanch d, the Expreſ- 
fron made remote, and the ill ' "rang caſt 
into Shadows ? So far from this, which 
is his own Inſtruction in his own words, 
is Mr. Colliers way of Procceding , 
that he has blackned the Thoughts 
with his own Smut; the Expreſſion 
that was remote, he has brought near- 
B 3 ct : 
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(6) 
er ; and: leſt by being _ near 
its native Innocence might be more 
viſible, he has frequently varied it, he 
has new-molded it, and ſtamp'd his 
own Image on it ; fo that it at length 
is become Current Deformity. and fic 
to be paid into the Devil's Exchequer. 

[ will cherefore take the Liberty to 
exorcife this evil Spirit, and whip him 
out of my Plays, where-ever I can 
meet with him. Mr. Collier has re- 
versd the Story which he relates from 
Tertillian ; and after his Viſtcation of 
the Play-houſe returns, having left 


the Devil behind him. | 


If ] do not return his Civilities in 
calling him Names, it is becauſe | 
am not very well vers'd in his Nomen- 
clatures ; therefore for his Foot pads, 
which he calls us in his Preface, and 
for his Buffoons and Slaves im the Sa- 
turnalia, which he frequently beſtows 
on us in the reſt of his Book, I will 
onely call him Mr. Collier, and that E 
will 
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(7) 
will call him as often as I think he 
ſhall deſerve it. 

Before I proceed, for methods ſake, 
I muſt premiſe ſome few things to 
the IT which if he thinks in his 
Conſcience are too much to be grant- 
ed me, ] deſire he would proceed no 
further in his Peruſal of cheſe Ani- 
madverſtons, but return to Mr. Col- 
her's Short View, 8c. 

Firſt, I deſire that I may lay down 
Ariſtotle's Definition of Comedy ; 
which has beenche Compaſs by which 
all the Comick Poets, ſince his time, 
have ſtcerd their Courſe. I mean 
them whom Mr. Collier ſo very fre- 

uently calls Comedians; for the Di- 
flindtion between Comicus and Comedus, 
and Tragicus and Tragedus is what he 
has not met with in the long Pro- 
greſs of his Reading, 

Comedy (fays Ariſtotle) is an Imita- 
tion of the worſt ſort of People. M:- 
mano pavaotipwy, imitatio pejorum. He 
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does not mean the worſe ſort of Peo- 
ple in reſpe& to their Quality, but 
in reſpect to their Manners. This is 
plain, from his telling you immedi- 
ately after, that he does not mean 
Ker Tdoxy xaxizy, relating to all kinds 
of Vice : there are Crimes too darin 
and too horrid for Comedy. Bur 
the Vices moſt frequent, and which 
are the common Practice of the looſer 
ſort of Livers, are the ſubject Matter 
of Comedy. He tells us farther, 
that they muſt be expoſed after a ri- 
diculous manner : For Men are to be 
laugh'd out of their Vicesin Comedy; 
the Buſineſs of Comedy is to delight, 
as well as to inſtruct: And as vicious 
People are made aſham'd of their 
Follies or Faults, by ſeeing them ex- 
pos'd in a ridiculous manner, {g arg 
good Pcople at once both warnd an 
diverted ar their Expence. 
Thus much I thought neceſlary to 
premiſe, that by ſhewing the Nature 


and 
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and End of Comedy, we may be pre- 
pared to expect Characters agreeable 
co It. 

Secondly, Since Comick Poets are 
oblig'd by the Laws of Comedy, and 
to-the intent that Comedy may an- 
ſwer its true end and purpoſe above- 
mentioned, to repreſent vicious and 
fooliſh Characters : In Conſideration 
of this, I defire that it may nor be 
imputed to the Pcr{waſion or private 
Sentiments of the Author, if at any 
time one of theſe vicious Characters 
in any of his Plays ſhall behave him- 
ſelf fooliſhly, or immorally in Word 
or Deed. I hope I am not yet uns 
reaſonable; it were very hard that a 
Painter ſhould be believ'd to reſem- 
ble all the ugly Faces that he draws, 

Thirdly, T muſt deſire the impartial 
Reader, not to conſider any Expreſ- 
fron or Paſlage cited from any Play, 
as it appears in Mr. Collier s Book ; 
nor to paſs any Sentence or Cenſure 
| upon 


( 10 ) 
upon it, out of its proper Scene, or 
| nooks. from ry Charater by 
which it is ſpoken; for in that place 
alone, and in his Mouth alone, can 
it have its proper and true Significa- 
tion. | 
| I cannot think ir reafonable, be- 
cauſe Mr. Caller is pleasd to write 
one Chapter of Immodeſty, and ano- 
ther of Profaneneſs, that therefore e- 
very Exprefſion traduc'd by him un- 
der thoſe Heads, ſhall be condemn'd 
as obſcene and profane immediately, 
and without any further Enquiry. 
Perhaps Mr. Collier is acquainted with 
the deceptio viſus, and preſents Ob- 
jects to the View through a ſtain'd 
Glaſs ; things may appear ſeemingly 
rofane, when in reality they are on- 
ly ſeen through a profane Medium, 
and the true Colour is diſſembled by 
the help of a Sophiſtical Varniſh: 
Therefore, I demand the Privilege of 
the habeas Corpus A&t, that the Pri- 


ſoners 
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ſoners may have Liberty to remove, 
and to appear before a juſt Judge in 
an open and an uncounterfeit light. 
Fourthly, Becauſe Mr. Collier in his 
Chapter of the Profaneneſs of the 
Stage, has founded great part of his 
Accuſation upon the Liberty which 
Poets take of ufing ſome Words in 
their Plays, which have been ſome- 
times employed by the Tranſlators of 
che Holy Scriptures : I defire that the 
following Dittin&ion may be admit- 
red, viz, That when Words are ap- 
ply'd to ſacred things, and with a pur- 
poſe to treat of ſacred things ; they 
ought to be underſtood accordingly : 
But when they are otherwiſe apply, 
the Diverſity of the Subject gives a 
Diverlity of Signification. And in 
truth, he might as well except againſt 
the common uſe of the Alphaber in 
Poetry, becauſe the ſame' Letters are 
neceſſary to the ſpelling of Words 
which are mention in facred Wrir. 
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Tho' I have thought it requiſite, 
and but reaſonable to premiſe theſe 
few things, to which, as to ſo many 
poſtulata, I may when occaſion offers, 
refer my ſelf; yet if the Reader ſhould 
have any Objection to the Latitude 
which ar firſt ſight they may ſeem to 
comprehend, I dare venture to aſſure 
him that it ſhall be remov'd by the 
Caution which I ſhall uſe, and thoſe 
Limits by which I ſhall reſtrain my 
ſelf, when I ſhall judge it proper for 
me to refer to them, ' 

Ie may not be impertinent in this 
place, to remind the Reader of a ve- 
ry common Expedient, which is made 
uſe of to recommend the Inſtruction 
of our Plays; which is this. Afeer 
the Action of the Play is over, and 
the Delight of the Repreſentation ar 
an end; there 1s generally Care ta- 
ken, that the Moral of the whole 
ſhall be ſumm'd up, and deliver'd to 


the Audience, in the very laſt and 
COn- 
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( 13) 
concluding Lines of the Poem. The 
Intention of this is, that the Delighe 
of the: Repreſentation - may not ſo 
ſtrongly poſſeſs the Minds of the Au- 
dience, as ro make them forget or 
overſee the Inſtruction: Ir is the laſt 
thing ſaid, that it may make. the laſt 
Impreſſion ;- and it is always compre- 
hended in a few Lines, and put into 
Rhyme, thar it may be eaſy and cn- 
paging to the Mcemiory. 

, Me Collier divides his Charge a» 
painſt the Stage into theſe four heads, 
Immodeſty, Profaneneſs, Abuſe of the 
Clergy, and Encouragement of In 
morality. 

1 have-yet written bur four poor 
Plays; and this Author, out of his 
very particular Favour .to me, has 
found the means to accuſe 'em every 
one of one or more of theſe four 
Crimes. I will examine cachin itsturn, 
by his Citations; and begin with the 
Plays in the order. that they were: 
written, In 


| ( 14 ) 
| In his Chapter of the Immodeſty 
of the Stage, be has not made any 
Quoration from my Comedies : But 
in general, finds fault with the 
lightneſs of ſome Characters, He 
p.e,r2. Mentions ſlightly, and I think with- 
out- any Accuſation, Belinda in the 
Old Batchelor, and Miſs Prue in Love 
for Love, Miſs Prue, he lays, is re 
preſented filly to ſcreen ber Impudence, 
which amounts to this Confeſſion, that 
Women when they have their Under- 
p. uu. ſtandings about them, ought to Converſe 
otherwiſe. IT grantit, this is in truch 
the Moral of the Character. It 
Mr. Collier would examine ſtill at 
this rate, we ſhould agree very well. 
Belinda he produces as a Character 
under Diſorders of Liberty ; this laſt 
is what I do not underſtand, and 
therefore deſire ro be excuſed, if I 
can make no Anſwer to it. I only 
refer thoſe two Characters to the 
Judgment of any impartial Reader, 
| ro 
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to determine whether they are re 
preſented ſo, as to engageany Spe- 
&tator ro imitate the Impudence of 
one, or the ; Aﬀe&tation of the other , 
and whether they are not both ridi- 
culed rather than recommended, 


Bur he proceeds, the Double-dealer p. 12 


is particularly remarkable. There are 
bat four Ladies -in this Play, and three 
of the biggeſt of them are Whores. 
Theſe are very bis Words; very 
much . roo big tor the Senſe, for to 
ſay three of the biggeſt, when there 
are but four in Number, is ſtark 
Nonſenſe : Whatever the Matter may 
be in this Gentleman's Book, I per- 
cerve: his Stile ar leaſt is admirable. 
Well, ſuppoſe he had faid— and 
the three Biggeſt, ec. for I am ſure 
he cannot part with biggeſt, he has 
orcalion to. uſe it fo I in the 
reſt of his Book. But mark, he 
gives us an inſtance of his big good 
Breeding. J great Complement to Qua- 


lity, 
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lity, to tell them, there is not above a quarter 
f them honeſt! This Compurativii 

ſuppoſe he makes by the help of 
policicat Arichmerick: As thus ; the 
Scage is the Image of the World; 
by the Men and Women repreſent- 
ed there, are ſignified” all the Men 
and Women in the World ; fo that 
if four Women are ſhewn upon the 
Stage, and three of them are vir 
cions, it is as much as 'to ſay, that 
three parts in four of the whole 
Sex are ſtark naughe, He who 
dares be 'ſo hardy as to ' gain-lay” 
this Argument, let hint do it ;"'for 
my parr, T love to meddle with my 
Match, It was a mercy that all _ 
four Wotmen were not naught; 'for 
that had been —_ that 
there was' not one Woman © Quas' 
liry honeft, What has Yirgil to' at” 
ſwer for at this rate' "iti his Ahels? 
Whete, for two of the Fair , Sex 
that do | good, viz, Pens and the 
Sibyll, 
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Sybill, (for Cybelle and Andromache are 
but Well-wiſhers) he has the follow- 
ing Catalogue, who are always en- 
pag'd in Milchief, viz. Juno, Juturna, 
Dido, her Siſter, her Nurſe; an old 
Witch, Aefo the Fury, all the Har- 
pies; to theſe you are reminded of 
Helen the Firſt Incendiary, Sylvia is 
produc'd as a Second, next Camilla, 
then Amata, who deſpiſed the De- 
crees of the Gods; nay, poor Creuſa 
and Lavinia are made ſubſervient to 
unfortunate Events. This is Boſſus's ,, ..,. 
Remark, and - he ſays that Yireil in du poem. 
the Characters of the Sex, has cloſely ly 
obſerved the Rule of Ariſtotle, who Gr 
in his Treatiſe of Poetry has ventur'd 
to afirm, That there are more bad 
than good Women in the World ; 
and |. they do more harm than 
good, 

In an Epick Poem Ladies of Qua- 
liry may be uſed as Ariſtotle pleaſes ; 

C 


but 


(18) 
but Comedy was meant to com- 
plement, and tickle, and flatter, and 
all that. 
Here I cake the firſt Liberty to re- 
fer the Reader to my firſt Propoſition. 
Mr. Collier, who talks with grear Inti- 


Yid.Coll, macy of Ancient and Modern Cri 
P- 175- ticks, and amongſt others, makes fa- 


26, 


miliar mention of Rapin, has un- 
luckily overſeen a particular Remark 
that is made by that learned Critick 
on the Improvement of Modern Co- 


medy by Mokere, in his raiſing his ri- 
culous Characters, If he does no 
know where to find it, I can help hi 
to 1t. 


et les plaiſans du Theatre de Molere, 
font les Marquis et les gens de qualite , 
les autres wont Joue dans la Comeate, que 
la vie bourzeoiſe et commun, et Mokiere a 


Toize tout Parts et la Cour. 
Well, 


Well, this may be the French, and 

it may be the Engliſh Breeding ; bur 

Mr. Collier aflures us-—- This was not 
the Roman Breeding. They uled top. 2. 
. _ 
gentle 
of it. 


Vos o Patricius ſanguis, quos vivere fas eſt 
Occipiti ceo, poſtice occurrite ſanne. 


ere, Namg; ibi fortune veniam damus. Alea turpics, 
Turpe & adulterium mediocribus: hec eadem illi 
Omnia cam faciant, Hilares nitiaiq; vocantar, 


Burt Perſius was a Man of Quality, 
and perhaps might be a little familiar 
with his Equals, As for Juvenal, he 
kept his diſtance, and made it as plain 
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ement Vice in Quality, the 
Perſius gives us an Inſtance 


Sar, 5. 


Sat. 11, 
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I am finely employed,to furniſhm 
Adverſary with two ſuch Authorities 
againſt my ſelf : Bur refleCting that 
Mr. Collier has no great Eſteem for 
Juvenal, who he ſays, writes more like i 
Pimp than a Poet. Tis likely that he 
will return me his Authority, to make 
the beſt Uſe thar I can of it for m 
ſelf; therefore I will take the Libert 
tro ſtate a ſhort Queſtion. 

Juvenal by the help of an Irony, has 
in theſe three Lines, laſh'd the V ices 
of great Perſons with more Severity 


than he could have done by the mean 
of a direct and point-blank InveCtiveſ 


Mr. Collier is in plain terms, for having 
Complements palsd on Perſons ol 


Quality, and neither will allow cheiq 


Follies nor their Vices to be expos d 
Now the Queſtion that I would ask 
is onely, which agrees beſt with the 
Character of a Pimp, the Satire of 
Juvenal, or the Complaiſance of 
, Mr, 


i 
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( 21) 
m | Mic. Collier * In the: Concluſion of 
EY his Preface he is quite of another 
al Opinion ; there he confeſſes he has 
fol no Ceremony for Debauchery, for to com- 
e d plement Vice, is but one remove from 
A worſhipping the Devil; now that 
1Mr. Collier complements Vice is 
my plain. Ergo, CC. 
ny This is his own Confeflion, and 
ſo I leave him to lick himſelf whole 
has with one of his own Abſolutions. 
ceyY When Vice ſhall be allowed as 
tYJan Indication of Quality and good 
ans Breeding, then it may alſo pals for 
Vela piece of good Breeding to comple- 
InAment Vice in Quality : Bur till chen, 
ol humbly conceive, that to expoſe 
_ and ridicule ir, will alrogether do as 
well. 


ck The Double-dealer (he fays) runsP- 27: 


riot upon ſome occaſion or other, 
 Ollond gives Lord Touchwood a Mix- 
Olltyre of Smut and Pedantry to conclude 
Mr, C 3 with : 


( 22 ) 

with: For Proof of this, he directs 
the Reader in his Margin to the 
79th Page, which is the laſt of the 
Play. He has made no Quotation, 
therefore I will do it for him, and 
tranſcribe what Lord Touchwood ſays 
in that place, being the concluding 
Lines and Moral of the whole Co- 
medy. Mellefont and Cynthia are to 
be married, the Villainies of Maskwell 
having becn detected; Lord Touchwood 
gives 'em Joy, and then concludes 
the Play as follows. 

Lord Touch.---—- be each others Com- 
fort; —— let me join your hands. —-- 
unwearied nights, and wiſhing Days at- 
tend you both; mutual Love, laſtmg 
Health, and circlims Joys tread round 
each happy Year of your long lives, 


Let ſecret Villany from hence be wary'd ; 
Homer in private, miſchiefs are concetv'd, 
Tortare and Shame attend their open Birth : 


Like 
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Like Vipers in the Womb baſe treachery lies, 5 
Still gnawing that whence firſt it did ariſe ; > 
No ſooner born bat the wile parent ates. 


This in Mr. Collier's polite Phraſe, 
is running riot upon Smut and Pedantry. 
I hope this is ſome reaſon for my ha- 
ving laid down my third Propoſition 
where the Reader is delired not to 
rely upon Mr. Collier's bare word, 
but ro conſult the Original, before 
he paſſes his Cenſure on the Au- 
thor. | 

Before he finiſhes his Chapter of 
Immodeſty, he taxes the Mourning- 
Bride with Smut and Profaneſs; if 
he can prove it, I muſt of neceſſity 
give up the Cauſe. If there be Im- 
dey in that Tragedy, I muſt 


confels my ſelf incapable of ever 
writing any thing with Modeſty or 
Decency. 


C 4 Had 
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Had Oſmin (ſays he) parted with 

Almeria civilly, it had been much better, 

that rant of Sraut and Profaneſs might 
P-32»33>have been ſpared. What he means by 
35+ civyilly I know not, unleſs he means 
dully and inſenſibly; neither Civility 

nor Incivility have any thing to do 

with Paſſion, where a Scene is wrought 

to an Exceſs of Tenderneſs and Grief, 

there is no room for either Rudeneſs 

or Complaiſance, Mr. Collier is pleas d 

to condemn the parting of Oſmin and 
Almeria, by comparing it with the meet- 

ing of Menelaus and Helen, but I 

muſt take the Liberty to tell him, 

that meeting and parting ate two 
things, and eſpecially berween twa 
Lovers. Now for the rant of Smut 


and Profanefs. 


O/m. O my Almeria. 


What ao the carin'd endure but to deſpair, 
But kz« wing Heav'n to know it loſt for ever. 


I will 
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I will not here ſo much as refer 
my ſelf ro my third Propoſition, nor 
deſire the Reader to trouble himſelf 
ſo far, asto look on theſe Lines in 
their proper Scene and Place, tho' 
moſt of the foregoing Incidents in the 
Poem were contrived fo as to pre- 
are the Violence of this Scene; and 
all the foregoing part of this Scene - 
was laid as a Gradation of Paſſion, to 
prepare the violence of theſe Expreſli- 
ons, the laſt and moſt extream of the 
whole, in Oſmin's Part. 

For once I will let theſe Lines re- 
main as they are ſet by Mr. Collier, 
with his own filchy Foil beneath, 
hem'd in and ſullied over with his own 
Smut. And ill what is there either of 
Profaneſs or Immodeſty in theExpreſ- 
fion ? Is not the Reflection rather mo- 
ral and religious than otherwiſe 2 Does 
not the Alluſion ſer forth the terrors of 
Damnation? I dare afirmthat Mr. Col- 
ler 
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lier himſelf, cannot ſo tranſpoſe thoſe 
words as to make *em ſ1gniheany thing 
either /mutty or profaue : What he may 
be able ro do with the Letters if they 
were disjointed, I know not ;I willnot 
diſpute his Skill in Anagram; and if the 
truth were known, I believe there lies 
the Streſs of his Proof, Well, Mr. Say- 
2race, in the Double-dealer, is beholding 
to him for his new Amuſement, for the 
furure he ſhall renounce Acroſticks 
and purſue Anagrams. 

As to what he fays after, that theſe 
Verſes are a {1militude drawn from the 
Creed ; I no more underſtand it, than 
he himſelf would believe it, tho' he 
ſhould afhrm it. 

In thereſt of his Remarks upon this 
Scene, his Zeal gives way to his Criti- 
ciſm; he had butan ill hold of Profa- 
neſs, and was reduc'd to catch at the 
Poetry. The corruption of a rotten Di- 
vineisthe Generation ofa ſowr Critick. 


He 
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He is very merry, and as he ſuppoſes 
with me; in Jaughing at waſting Air. 
Waſting he thinks 1s a ſenſeleſs Epithet 
for Air,truly I think ſo too.I will not loſe 
this occaſion of conſenting with him, 
becauſe he will not afford me many 
more: But where does he meet with 
waſting Air ? not in the Mourning-bride ; 
for in thatPlay it is printed wafting Air, 
ſo that all his awkard. Railery abour 
this word, reflects alone upon himlſelt: 
| To fay nothing of his Honeſty in ma- 
King a falſe Quotation, or of his be- 
coming aflurance in charging me with 
his own Nonſenſe, 

He proceeds in his unlucky and ſa- 
tirical Strain, and ridicules halt a do- 
zen Epithets, and about as many Fi- 
gures, which follow in the ſame Scene, 
with much Delicacy of fine Railery, 
Excellence of good Manners, and Ele- 


gancy of Expreſſion. 


Almeria, 
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Abneria, in the Play, oppreſs'd and 
ſinking beneath her Grief, adapts her 
words to her Poſture, and ſays to 
Ofmin--— 


(1 let as pot ſupport, 
But ſink each other lower yet, down, dowy, 
Where levelPd low, &c. 


One would think, (ſays Mr. Collier) ſhe 
was learning a Spaniel to ſet. 

Learning a Spaniel to ſet! Delefus 
verborum eſt Origo eloquentiz,is an Apho- 
riſm of Julins Ceſar, and Mr. Collier 
makes it plain. This poor Man does 
not ſo much as underſtand even his 
own Dog-language, when he ſays lear- 
ning, I ſuppoſe he means teaching a 
Spaniel to ſet, a dainty Critick, in- 
deed ! 

A little before, Almeria is cold, faint 
and trembling in her Agony, and 
ſays, 


(29) 
—l chatter, ſhake and faint with thrilling fears. 


By the way (ſays Mr. Collier, for now 
he is Mr. Collier emphatically) tis a mighty 
wonder to hear a Woman chatter | but there 
is no Jeſting, &C. 

Jeſting quotha | Whar, does he take 
the letting a Pun to be the breaking of 
a Jeſt ? a Whip and a Bell, and away 
with him to Kennel again immedi- 
ately, 

Ay, now he's in his Element, as you 
ſhall hear. 

This litter of Epithets makes the Poem 
look like a Bitch over-ſtock'd with Pup- 
pies, and ſucks the Sence almoſt to skin 
and bone. The Compariſon is hand- 
ſome, I muſt needs ſay ; but I deſire 
the Reader to conſider that it is 
Mr. Collier the Critick, that talks at 
this odd rate ; not Mr. Collier the Di- 
vine : I would not, by any means, 

thay 


__ 
that he ſhould miſtake one for the 
other. 

If it is neceſſary for me to give any 
reaſon in this place, why I have uſed 
Epithers and Figures in this Scene, I 
will do it in few words. Firſt I deſire 
the Reader to remove my Verſes from 
amongſt Mr. Collier's Interlineations of 
ſad Drollery ; and reinſtate *em in the 
Scene of the Play from whence they 
were torn. It there is found Paſſion in 
thoſe parts of the Scene where thoſe 
Epichets and Figures are uſed, they 
will ſtand in need of no Vindication ; 
for every body knows that Diſcourſes 
of men in Paſſion, naturally abound 
in Epithets and Figures, in Agravati- 
ons and Hyperboles. To this I add, 
Thar the Diction of Poetry conliſts of 
Figures ; by the frequent uſe of bold 
and daring Figures, it is diftinguiſhd 
from Prof: and Oratory. Epithers are 


beautiful in Poetry, bur make _ 
an- 
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languiſhing and cold; and the frequent On 
uſe of them in Proſe, makes ir pretend .,.c.;; 


roo much and approach too near to Po- 
etry. It Figures and Epithets are na- 
tural to Paſſion, and it they compoſe 
the Diction of Poetry, certainly Tra- 
gedy, which is of the ſublime and firſt- 
rate Poetry, and which ought every 
where to abound in Paſſion, may very 
well be allow d to ule Epithets and 
Figures, more eſpecially in a Scene 
conliſting entirely of Paſſion, and ſtill 
more particularly in the moſt violent 

art of that Scene, "Thus much, to ju- 
ſtife the uſe and frequency of Epithets 
and Figures in the Scene abovementi- 
ond. Ay, but Mr. Collier ſays ſome of 
the Figures there are Stiff: He fays fo, 
I conteſs; but what then? Why in 
anſwer, I ſay they are not, and fo 
leave it to be determin'd by better 


Judpes, 


(ny 

Having ſhewn that men in Paſſion, 
nacurally make uſe of violent Figures 
and Epithets ; I will produce no i a 
Man than Mr. Coller himſelf for an 
Example: If you would behold the 
Gentleman beginning to ſwell, ſee 
him in Page $0. there he pufts 
and blows, and deals mightily in 
ſhort periods: At firſt he is ſcarce 
able to Breath, bur ar length he O- 

s; and anon finds vent for a very 
odd Expreſſion, He is angry with 
ſome Play or other, and fſays--- Na- 
ture made the ferment and riſing of 
the Blood, for ſuch occaſions. I hope 
he ſpeaks Figuratively, or elſe I am 
ſure he ſpeaks at leaſt Prophanely ; 
for we know who is meant by Nature 
in the Language of Chriſtianity, and 


rt eſpecially under the Notion of a Maker. 


He diſcovers in this Expreſſion, 
that his Religion and his Natu- 
ral Philoſophy are both of a fize. 
| He 
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He has declared the very Source of 
Living, and the Spring of Motion in 
the Mechanical Part of Man, to be no 
more than the Fountain-Head of Fol- 
lies and Paſhons ; and intimates very 
ſtrongly, That Nature made it only for 
that purpoſe. 

- But I chink nothing that he ſays, 
ſhould be conſider'd ſeriouſly ; there- 
fore I will proceed, and produce Mr. 
Collier as he ſtands advancd both ins, 
ferment and figure. In (p. $4.) he has - 
drawn Quotations from Comedies, 
that look Reeking as it were from Pande- 
monium, and almoſt ſmell of Fire and 
Brimſtone ; Eruptions of Hell with a wit- 
neſs! He almoſt wonders the Smoak of 
them has not darkned the Sun, and turn d 
the dir to Plague and Porſon. Provoca- 
trons enough to drm all Nature in Re- 
venge ; to exhauſt the Judgments of Hea- 
Ven, &c. He goes on with ſuch ter- 
rible Stuff for a conſiderable while to- 
gerher. 1 give this only as a Sample 
| of 
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of ſome of this Gentleman's Figures. 

Methinks I hear him pronounce 
'em every time I behold *em, they are 
almoſt Noiſy and Turbulent, even in 
che Print. In ſhort, they are Con- 
tagious; and I find he that will ſpeak 
of them, is 1n great danger to ſpeak 
like chem. But why does Mr. Collier 
uſe all chis Vehemence in a Written 
Argument ? If he were to Preach, I 
grant it might be neceſlary for him to 
make a Noiſe, that he might be ſure 
to be heard : But why all chis Paſh- 
on upon Paper 2 Judgment 1s never 
Outrageous ; and Chriſtianity 15 ever 
Meek and Mild. 

I have read it ſomewhere as the 
Remark of St. Chryſoſtom, That the 
Prophets of God wereas much diſtin- 
euiſh'd from the Prophets of the De- 
vil by their Behaviour, as by the Di- 
vine Truths which they utter d. The 
former gave Oracles with all Mildneſs 
and Temper ; the other were ever 
Bellow- 
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Bellowing wich Fury and Madneſs ; 
no wonder ( ſays he) for the firſt 
were inſpird with the Holy Ghoſt ; 
and the laſt were poſſefsd with the 
Devil. So the reaſon is plain. 

But I have employd too much time 
in digreſſing from my purpoſe, which 
is chiefly to Vindicate my ſelf ; and 
only nd Caſual Obſervation, ro take 
N hs of Mr. Colliers Errors, as they 
ſhall appear Blazing up and down in 
thoſe Pages where I am concern d, or 
others into which I may dip acciden- 
cally, in fearching for Expreſſions 
cited from my own Plays. 

1 have done with him in his Chap- 
ter of Immodeſiy. The Reader has 
ſeen his Charge againſt the Mourning 
Bride, and is a Judge of the Juſtnels 
and Strength of ic. 1 confeſs ] have 
not much co ſay in Commendation of 
any ching that I have Written : Bur 
if a fair-dealing-man, or a candid Cri- 
rick had examin'd that Tragedy, [ fan- 
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cy that neither the general Moral cori- 
taind in the two laſt Lines; nor the 
ſeveral particular Morals interwoven 
with the ſucceſs of every principal 
Character, would have been over- 
ſeen by him. 

The Reward of Matrimonial Con- 
{tancy in Almeria, of the ſame Vir- 
rue, together with filial Piety and 
Love to his Country in Oſm ; the 
Puniſhment of Tyranny in Manuel, of 
Ambition in Gonzalez,, of violent 
Paſtons, and unlawful Love in Zara : 
Theſe it may be were Parts of the 
Poem as worthy to be obſerved, as 
one or two erroneous Expreſhions ; 
and admit they were ſuch, might in 
ſome meaſure have atond for them. 


Mr. Collier in his ſecond Chapter, 
Charges the Stage with Profanels. 
Almoſt all the Quotations which he 
has made from my Plays in this Chap- 
ter are repreſented falfly, or by —_ ; 

0 
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fo that I have very lictle to do in their 
Vindication, but to repreſent 'em as 
they are in the Original, fairly and ac 
length ; and to fill up the Blanks 
which this worthy honeſt Gentleman 
has lefc, 

In the Old Batchelour ({ays he) Vain- 


love asks Bellmour, Could you be con- cqy, 


tent togo to Heav'n 2? 

Bell. Hum, not immedtately, in my 

Conſcience not Heartily ----- 
Here Mr. Collier concludes this 
uotation with a daſh, as if both the 
Senſe and the Words of the whole 
Sentence, were at an end. Burt the 
remainder of 1t in the Play 4. 3. 
Scene 2. 15 1n theſe words -—- {| would do 
a little more good in my generation firſt, in 
order to deſerve it. 

I think the meaning of the whole 
is very different from che meaning of 
the firſt half of this Expreſſion. Tis 
one thing for a Man to ſay politively, 
he will not goto Heaven; and another 
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to ſay, that he does not think himfelf: 
worthy, till he is better prepared. But 
Mr. Collier undoubtedly was in the 
right, to take juſt as much as would 
ſerve his own turn. The Stile of this 
Expreſſion is Light, and ſuitable to 
Comedy, and the Character of a wild 
Debauchee of the Town; but there 
is a Moral meaning containd in it, 
when it 15 not repreſented by halves. 

From Scene 3. of the 4th ACt of 
the ſame Comedy, he makes the fol- 
lowing Quotation. Fondlewtfe a Jea- 
lous Puritan 1s obliged for ſome time 
to be abſent from his Wife: 

Fond. Have you throughly confuder d 
how deteſtable, how heinous, and how 
Crying a Sim the fin of Adultery 1s 2 Have 
Jour wergh d tt, [ ſay e for it 18 4 very 
werghty fan : and althdugh it may lie ---- 
yet thy Husband muſt alſo bear bis part ; 
for thy Iuiquity will fall upon his Head. 
Here 1s another Daſh in this Quota- 
tion, I refet the Reader to the Play 
ra 
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to fee what words Mr, Collier has 
Onmutted ; and from thence he may 
gueſs at the Strength of his Imagi- 
nation. 

For this Quotation, the Reader 

ſees it in the ſame Condition that Mr. 
Collier thinks fit to ſhew it : His Notes 
upon 1t are as follow. 
This fit of Buffoonry and Profaneneſs, 
was to ſettle the Conſcience of Toung Be- 
gunners, and to make the Terrors of Reli- 
gron inſignificant. 

Indeed I cannot hold Laughing, 
when I compare his dreadful Com- 
ment with ſuch poor filly words as 
are in the Text : eſpecially when I re- 
fleet how young a beginner, and how 
very much a Boy I was when that 
Comedy was Written ; which ſeveral 
know was ſome years before it was 
Acted : When I wrote ic I had little 
thoughts of the Stage ; but did icto a- 
muſe my ſelf in a flow Recovery from 
a Fit of Sickneſs, Afterwards through 
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my Indiſcretion it was ſeen ; and in 
ſome lictle rime more it was Adted : 
And I through the remainder of my 
Indiſcretion , ſuffer d my ſelf to be 
drawn in, to the proſecution of a dif- 
ficulc and thankleſs Study ; and to be 
involved in a perpetual War with 
Knaves and Fools. Which refleCtion 
makes me return to the Subject in 
hand. 

Bellmour deftres Letitia to geve him 
leave to Swear by her Eyes and her Lips. 
Well, I am very. glad Mr. Colter has 
ſo much Devotion for the Lips and 
Eyes of a Pretty Woman, that he 
thinks it Profanation to Swear by 'em. 
I'll give him vp this, if he pleaſes. To 
the next. 

He kiſſes the Strumpet, and tells her---- 
Btermty was im that Moment. 

To ſay Etermty is in a Moment, is net- 
ther Profane nor Sacred,nor good nor 
bad. With Reverence of my Friend 


the Author be it ſpoken, I take it to 
be 
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be ſtark Nonſenſe ; and I had not ca- 
red if Mr. Collzer had diſcover it, 

Something or other he ſaw amiſs 
in 1t, and Writing a Chapter of Pro- 
faneneſs at that time, like little Bays, 
he popt it down for his own. 
 - Letitia when her Intrigue was like 
to be diſcoverd, ſays of her Lover, 

All my Comfort lies in his Impudence, 
and Heay'n be pratsd, he has a 
conſiderable Portion. 

This Mr. Collter calls the Play-houſe 
Grace. It is the expreſſion of a wanton 
and a vicious CharaCter, in the Diſtreſs 
and Confuſion of her Guilt. She is 
diſcoverd in her Lewdneſs, and ſuf- 
fer d to come no more upon the Stage. 

In the end of the laſt AEt Sharper 
fays to Varn-love : 

I have been a kind of Godfather to you 

onder : ; 

I bave promis'd and vow d ſome things 
zn your name, which I think you are 
bound to perform, | 

I 
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I meant no1ll by this Allegory, nor 
do I perceive any 1n 1t now. Mr. Coler 
fays it was meant for Drollery on the 
Catechiſm ; but he has a way of diſ- 
covering Drollery where it never. was 
intended ; and of intending Drollery 
where it can never be diſcovered. So 
much for the Od Batchelour. 


In the Double-Dealer ( he ſays) Lady 
Plyant cries out Jeſu, and talks Smut wm 
the ſame Sentence, That Exclamation 1 
oo him up freely. I had my felf long 
ince condemnd it, and reſolvd to 
ſtrike it out in the next Impreſſion. 
I will not urge the folly, viciouſneſs, 
or affeCtation of the Character to ex- 
cuſe it. Here I think my ſelf obligd to 
make my Acknowledgments for a Let- 
ter which I receiv'd after the Publica- 
tion of this Play, relating to this very 
Paſlage. Ic came from an Old Gentle- 
woman and a Widow, as ſhe ſaid, and 


very well to paſs : It containd very 
good 
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rood Advice, and requir'd an Anſwer, 
but the Direction for the Superſcrip- 
tion was forgot. If the good Gen- 
tlewoman is yet 1n being, I deſire her 
to receive my Thanks for her good 
Counſel, and for her Approbation of 
all the Comed y, that Word alone ex- 
cepted. 


That Lady Pljant talks Smut in the 
ſame Sentence, lie yet upon Mr. Col- 
lier to prove. His bate Aſſertion with- 
out an Inſtance, 1s nor ſufficient. If 
he can prove that there 15 downright 
Smut 1n it, why een ler him take it for 
his pains: 1 am willing to part with 
i, - 


His next ObjeCtidn is, that Sir Paul, 
who he obſerves bears the Character of 
a Fool, makes mention too often of the 


word Provides, for ſays Mr. Co/ler, p. 5; 


the meaning muſt be ( by the way, that 
mu 18 a little hard upon me ) that Pro- 
Pidence 
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Þidence is a ridiculous Suppoſution ; and 
that none but Blockbeads pretend to Rel:- 
ton. What will tit avail me 1n this 
place to f{ignifie my own meaning, 
when this modeſt Gentleman fays, | 
muſt mean quite contrary ? 


Lady Froth © pleaſed fo call Fehu a 
Hackney Coachman. { lbid. ) 


Lady Froth's words are as follow--- 
Our Jehu was a Hackney Ceachman when 
my Lord took him, Which is as much 
as to fay, that the Coachman's Name 
is Zebu: And why might it not be 
Zehu as well as Jeremy, or Abraham, or 
Zoſeph, or any other Jewiſh or Chrt- 
ttian Name ? Brisk defires that this 
may be pur into a Marginal Note it 
Lady Froth's Poem. 


This Mr. Collier fays, is meant to 
barleſque the Text, and Comment wnder 
ene, Whar Texc, or what Comment, 

: or 
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or what other earthly Thing he can 
mean, I cannot poſſibly imagine. Theſe 
Remarks are very Wiſe ; therefore I 
ſhall not Fool away any time about 
them. 
Sir Paul tells his Wife, he finds 
Paſſion coming upon him by Inſpiration. 
he poor Man 1s troubled with the 
Flatus, his Spleen is pufft up with 
Wind ; and he is likely to grow very 
angry and peeviſh on the ſuddain ; 
and defires the privilege to Scold and 
give it Vent, The word Inſptration 
when it has Dzvine prefixd to it, 
bears a particular and known fignifi- 
cation : But otherwiſe, to zmſprre 1s 
no more than to Breath into ; and a 
Man without profaneneſs may truly 
ſay, that a Trumpet, a Fife, or a 
Flute, deliver a Muſical Sound, by 
the help of Inſpiration. I refer the 
Reader to my fourth Propoſition, in 
this Caſe. For a Diſpute about chis 
word, would be very like the Con- 
rroverlic 
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troverſie in Ben. Fobnſon's Barthol. Fair, 
between the Rabb: and the Puppet ; 
it i profane, and it zs not profane, is 
all che Argument the thing will admic 
of on either {1de. 
T he Double-dealer ts not yet exhauſted.ib. 
That is, Mr. Colley is not yet ex- 
hauſted ; for to give-double Interpre- 
cations to ſingle Expreſſions , with a 
deſign only to lay hold of the worſt, 
1s double dealing in a great degree. 
Cynthia the top Lady grows thoughtful. 
Cynthia it ſeems is the Top Lady now; 
not long ſitice, the other Three were 
the three biggeſs, Perhaps the Gen- 
tleman.- ſpeaks as to perſonal pro- 
portion, Cynthia is the Talleſt, and 
the other Three are the Fatteſt of the 
Four. | 
Well. Cynthia is thoughtful, and upon 
the queſtion relates ber Contemplation. 
Cyn. 1 am thinking, that though Mar- 
rtage makes Man and Wife one 
Fleſh, it leaves them two Fools. 
Here 
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Here he has filch'd out'a little 
word ſo {lily, 'tis hardly to be miſs'd ; 


-and yet without it, the words bear a 


very different fignification. The Sen- 
tence in the Play 1s Printed thus --— 
Though Marriage makes Man and Wife 
one Fleſh, it leaves 'em STILL two 
Fools. Which by means of that lit- 
tle word ſ#:l,, ſignifies no more, than 
that if two People were Fools, be- 
fore or when they were married, they 
would continue in all probability to 
be Fools ſtill, and after they were 
married, Ben. Johnſon is much bold- 
er in the firſt Scene of his Bartholomew 
Fair. There he makes Littlewic fay 
to his Wife ---- Man and W rife make one 
Fool ; and yet I dont think he de- 
ſign'd even that, for a Jeſt eicher up- 
on Geneſis 2. or St. Matthew x9. I 
have faid nothing comparable tothar, 
and yet Mr. Collier in his penetration 
has thought fit to accuſe me of no- 
thing leſs. 

| Thus 
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Thus I have' ſumm'd up his Evi- 
dence againſt the Double-dealer. I have 
not- thought it worth while to Croſs- 
examine his Witneſſes very much, be- 
cauſe they arc generally filly enough 
to deteCt themlelves. 


In Love for Love, Scandal tells 
Mrs. Foreſight, he will die a Martyr 
rather than diſclaim his Paſſun. The 
word Martyr 1s here uſed Metapho- 
rically to imply Perſeverance. Martyr 
15a Greek word, and ſignifies in plain 
Engliſh, no more then a Witneſs. A 
holy Martyr, or a Martyr for Religion 
1s one thing ; a wicked Martyr, orMar- 
tyr for the Devil is another : A Man 
may be a Martyr that is a Witneſs to 
Folly, to Error, or Impiety. Mr. 
Collier 1s a Martyr to Scandal and 
Falſhood quite through his Book. 
This Expreſſion he ſays, 1s drgnifying 
Adultery with the Stile of Martyrdom ; 
as if any word could dignifie V-ice. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are very trifling Cavils, and [ 
think all of chis kind may realonabl 
be refterrd to my Fourth Propol1- 
100, 
Jeremy who was bred at the Univer- 
* faty, calls the natural Inclinations to 
Bating and Drinking, Whoreſon 
Appetites. | 
Jeremy bred at the Univerſity ! 
Who cold him ſo ? What 7eremy 
does he mean, Jeremy Collier, or Jere- 
my Fetch 2 The laſt does not any 
Where pretend to have been bred chere. 
And if che c'other would bur keep his 
own Counſel, and nor Print M. 4. 


on che Ticle Page of his Book, he 


would be no more ſuſpected of fſuchi 
an Education than his Name-ſake. 
Zeremy 10 the Play, banters the Cox- 
comb Tattle, and tells him he has beet 
at Cambridge : Whereupon Tattle re- 
plies --- 
Tis well enough for a Servant to be 
bred at an Unverſity. 
E 


Whic 
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Which is ſaid to expoſe the impu- 
dence of illiterate Fops, who ſpeak 
wich Contempt of Learning and Uni- 
verſities. For the word Whoreſon, I 
had it from Shakeſpear and Jobnſon, 
who have it very often in their Low 
Comedies ; and ſometimes their Cha- 
racters of ſome Rank uſe it. I have 

ut it into the Mouth of a Footman. 
Tis not worth ſpeaking of. But Mr. 
Collier makes a terrible thing of it, and 
compares it to the Language of Mani- 
cheans, who made the Creation to be the 
Work of the Devil. After which heci- 
villy ſolves all by ſaying, the Poet was 
Jeremy's Tutor, and ſo the Myſtery is at 
an end, This by a Periphralis is cal- 
ling me Manzchean ; well let him call 
me what he pleaſes, he cannot call me 
Jeremy Colleer. 

His next Quotation 1s of -ne line 
taken out of the mid4le of exzat more 
in a Speech of Sir Sampſon in the 
ſecond Act of chis Comedy : he repre- 
ſents 
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ſents it as an Aphoriſm by it ſelf, and 
without any regard to what either pre- 
ceeds or follows it, I deſire to be ex- 
cuſed from tranſcribing the whole 
Scene or Speech. I refer to my third 
Propoſition, and deſire the Reader to 
view it 1n its place. Mr.Co/ler's Cita- 
on is--Nature has been provident only to 
Bears and Spiders, I beg the Reader 
to peruſe that Scene, and than to look 
into the 139 Pſalm, becauſe Mr. Col- 
lier ſays it 1s paraphraſed by me in this 
Place. ' I wonder how ſuch remote 
Wickedneſs can enter into a Man's 
Head, I dare affirm the Scene has no 
more reſemblance of the Pſalm, chan 
Mr. Collier has of the Character of a 
Chriſtian Prieſt, which he gives us 
in page 127, 128. of his own Book. 
Towards the end of the third Act, 
Scandal has occaſion to flatter Old 
Forefight. He talks to him, and hu- 
mours him in the Cant of his own 
Character, recites Quotations in fa- 
E 2 your 
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vour of Aſtrology, and tells him the 
wiſeſt Men have been beholding to 
that Science--- 

Solomon ( ſays he) was Wiſe, but 
how 2 By his ' Judgment in Aſtrology. So © 
ſays Pineda i his third Book and eight 
Chap. But the Quotarion of the Au- 
choricy is omitted by Mr. Colker, et- 


ther becauſe he would repreſent it as | 


my own Obſervation to ridicule the 
Wiſdom of Solomon, or elſe becauſe he 


was indeed Ignorant chat 1t belong d 


to any Budy elſe. 
TheWords which gave methe Hint 
are as above cited. Pn. de rebus Salom, 
--- Illum Judictartam Aſtrologtam cal= | 


luiſſe circa naturalia, circa mcli- -| 


nationes hominum, GC. 

Do's Mr. Collzer believe in Progno- 
ſtications from Judicial Aſtrology ? 
Do's he chink that Solomon had his 
Wiſdom only from thence 2 If he 
does rot, why will he not permit the 
Superſtitious growing from that Sct- 
ence 
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ence to be expos d? Why will he not 
underſtand that che expuling them ia 
this Place and Manner, does nor ri4:- 
cule the Wifdom of So/amen, bur the 
Folly of Foreſight 2 

| Scandal he lays, continues his Ban- 
cer, and-ſays, The Wiſe Men of the Eaſt 
ow 4 therr Iyſtruftion to a Star, which 1s 
rightly obſervd by Gregory the Great, 
n favour of Aſtrology. | 

Scandal indeed Banters Foreſubt, 

but he docs not banter the Audience, 
in mentioning Gregory the Great : 
Take his own Words. 

Deus accommodate ad eorum fctentiam 
docuit, ut qut in Stellarum Obſer- 
Patione verſabantur ex ftellis Chri- 
ſftum diſcerent. 

The reſt of the Panter is what 
Scandal relates from Albertus Magnus, 
who makes it the moſt valuable Sci- 
ence, becauſe it teaches us to confader the 
Cauſatton of Cauſes in the Cauſes of 
things. . 
IT K 3 I 
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I am but a bare Tranſlator in this 

place; or example : 

—_— Nos habemus unam ſcrentiam Mas 
thematicam, que docet nos in rerum 
cauſrs Cauſationem cauſarum Conſt- 
derare. 


Is not all this ſtuff, and fir to be 
expoſed ; yet theſe and ſome other 
like Sayings, have I ſometimes met 
with as Authorities in Vindication of 
Judicial Aſtrology. 

in Page 76. Mr. Collier 1s very 
angry that Sir Sampſon has not another 
Name ; becauſe Sampſon is a Name 
in the Old Teſtament. 

He fays it is Burleſquing the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, for Sir Sampſon to boaſt 
of his Strength ; becauſe Sampſon in 
the Teſtament is ſaid to be very ſtrong. 
The reſt that he quarrels at is a meta- 
phorical expreſſion or two, of lels 
Confideration if poſſible, than any of 
his former Cavils. 
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I refer the Reader to the Scene, 


Which is the laſt in the Play: And 


for an Anſwer, to what has before 
been ſaid on the word Martyr. When 
I read in this page theſe words of 
Mr. Collier ----to draw towards an end of 
this Play, I thought he had no more 
to ſay to 1t ; but his method is fo ad- 
mirable, that he never knows where 
to begin, nor when to make an end, 
Five or f1x pages farther I find another 


Coll. 
P. 33+ 


In Love for Love, Valentine ſays, 1 
an Truth. 

If the Reader pleaſes to conſult the 
Fourth AEt of that Comedy, he will 
there find a Scene, wherein Valentine 
counterfeits madneſs. 

One reaſon of his Counterfeiting in 
that manner, 1s, that it conduces 
ſomewhat to the deſign and end of 
the Play. Another reaſon 1s, that it 
makes a Variation of the CharaCter ; 
and has the ſame effect in the Dia- 
FE 4 logue 
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logue of the Play, as if a new Chara- 
Cer were introducd. A third ule of 
this pretended madneſs is, that it gives 
a Liberty to Satire ; and 2uthoriſes a 
Bluntneſs, which would otherwiſe 
have been a Breach in the Manners of 
the Character. Mad-men have gene- 
rally ſome one Expreſſhon which they 
uſe more frequently than any other. 
Valentine to prepare his Satire, fixes 
on one which may give us to under- 
ſtand, that he will ſpeak nothing but 
Truth ; and ſo before and after moſt 
of his Obſervations ſays---1 am Truth, 
For example. Fore{ght asks him 

----= What will be done at Court 2 

Val. Scandal will tell you ---- I am 

Truth, 1 never come there. 

I had at firſt made him ſay, 1 am 
Tom-tell-troth ; but the ſound and mean- 
neſs of the Expreſſion diſpleasd me : 
and 7 alterd ic for one ſhorter, that 
might ſ1gnifie the ſame thing. Whar 
a Charitable and Chriſtian-like Con- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction my dear Friend Mr. Coker 
has given to this Expreſhon, 1s fit 
only to be ſeen in his own Book ; 
and thither I refer the Reader : 1 will 
_ only repeat his Remark as it perſonal- 
ly aims at me ---- Now a Poet that had 
not been ſmitten with the pleaſure of Blaſ- 
phemy, would not bave furmſhd Frenzy 
with Inſpiration, &c. Now I fay, a 
Prieſt who was not himſelf furniſhd 
with Frenzy inſtead of ]nſpiration, 
would never have miſtaken one for the 
other. | 

In his next Chapter he Charges the 
Stage with the Abuſe of the Clergy. 
He quotes me fo little in this Chap- 
ter, and has ſo little reaſon even for 
_ thaclicele, that ic is hardly worth ex- 
amining, 


The Old Batchelour has a Throw p. 101. © 


( as he calls is ) at the difſenting Mi- 

niſters. 
Now this Throw, in his own Words, 
amounts to no more than that a Pimp 
_ 
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provides the Habit of a diſſenting 
Miniſter, as the fafeſt Diſguiſe to 
co conceal a Whoremaſter : Which 
| is rather a Complement than an At- 
front tothe Habit. 

Barnaby calls another of that Chara- 
Ger Mr. Prig. Calls him Mr. Prig 2 
Why what if his Name were Mr. 
Prig 2 Or what if it were not 2 This 
is furiouſly ſimple ! Fondlewife to 
hook, mm the Church of England into the 
Abuſe, tacks a Chaplain to the End of the 
Deſcription, 

How this pretty lictle Reaſoner has 
( as he calls it ) hookt in the Church 
of England 2 Cant a Man be a Chap- 
lain unleſs he is of the Church of Eng- 
land ? 

Father Dominick the 24. he's for 
bringing in Heav'n and the Church by 
hook or crook into his Quarrel. It 
a Mufti: had been tack'd tothe Deſcrip- 
tion, he would have been equally 
offended ; for Muftt in the Language 
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of the Theater, he fays, (1 '8 
Maskwell in the Doub 
a Plot, 
in it. 


Perhaps that is a Miſtake ; many 
damnable Plots have miſcarried , 
wherein Prieſts have been concern d. 

Afer this, he has tranſcribd a 
broken Piece of a Dialogue between 


nifies Brſhop. P. 103; 

e Dealer, has p. 102. 
and 1s for engaging Saygrace 
He is for inſtrut#img the Levite, - 
and ſays, without one of them have a 
Finger mt, uo Plot, publick or prevate, 
Can expets to proſper. 


. Markwell and Saygrace, which i leave . 


to ſhift for it ſelf ; having nothing 
in it worth an Accuſation, or needing 
a Defence. 

Mr. Collier is very florid in this 
Chapter ; but it is very hard ro know 
what he would beat. He ſeems to be 


be apprehenſive of being broughe up- 
on the Stage, and in ſome Places endea- 
voutrs. to prove,that as he is a Prieſt,he 
ſhould be exempted from the C Corte- 
Etion of the Drama. 


In 


P. 124, 
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p. 118, 
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In other Places he does not ſeem to 
be averſe totreading che Stage; bur he | 
would do it in Buskins: He would be 
all Gold, Purple, Scarlet, and Embroi- 
dery ; and as rich as Natare, Art, and 
Rhetorick, can make him. 

We will firſt c::quire whether he 
may be brought on the Stage or not ; 
and then ſhew both how he would, 
and how he ſhould be repreſented ; 
granting the Repreſentation of his 
Character to be lawful. 

Here he lays down ſomething with 
the appearing face of an Argument, un- 
der 3. Heads, to ſhew thar the Clergy 
have a R:ght to Regard and fair Uſage. Im 


ſure I will never diſpute that with him 


in the general Terms.Buc I ſuppoſe he 
is particular here ; and means that they 
have a Right to be exempted from the 
Theater. Whether they have or not I 
w1ll not pretend to determin 5 This I 
know,that the Cuſtom of the Theater 


in all Ages and Countries is againſt 
this 
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this Opinion ; which in this Chapter is 
ſufficiently provd by the Examples 


| which himſelf has produc'd. 


If Mr. Collzer is in earneſt of that O- 
pinion, he has behav'd himſelf either 
very treacherouſly or very weakly, in 
offering to aſlert it by a falſe and a ſo- 
phiſtical Argument. His Proof begins. 

1.Becauſe of their relationto theDeity, 

Now( ſays be ) the Credit of the Service 
always riſes in Proportion to the Quality 
and Greatneſs of the Maſter. Upon this 
Poſition he builds all the argument un- 
der this firſt Head. The Pofition is ſo- 
phiſtical,& hisInferences conſequently 
falſe. The trick lies here. It being grant- 
ed him that the Credit of the Service 
riſes in Proportion, e*c. he lily infers, 
that the Credit of the Servant alſo riſes 
1n proportion to the Credit of the Ser- 
Tice,which is falſe: For every body 
knows that an 111 Servant both diſcre- 
dits his Service, and is diſcredited by it. 


And by how much the more honoura- 
ble 


(62) 
ble the Service is in which he is ems 
ployd, ſo much the more is he ac- 
countedan ill Man who behaves him- 
ſelf unworthily in that Service. 

If an offending Servant is puniſh'd 
by the Law, the honour of the Service 
is not by that means violated ; fo far 
from that, that it is rather vindicated : 
Neither on the Stage is the divine Ser- 
vice ridicul'd, only the ridiculous Ser- 
vant 15 exposd. 

2. Becauſe of the Importance of 
their Office. And, 

3. They have Preſcription for their 
Privilege, their FunCtion has been in 
Poſſeſſion of Eſteem in all Ages and 
Countries. 

Theſe-2.arebut Branches of the firſt 
Head : for their relation to the Deity 1m- 

lies the zmportance of therr Office ; and 

ſpeaks that Privilege and Eſteem 
which ever ought to be paid to their 
Holy Function. 


Bur here again Mr. Col/zer confounds 
the 
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the FunCtion with the Perſon,the Ser- 
vice with the Servant: He 1s Father 
Domanick ſtill. 

I would ask Mr. Collier whether a 
Man, after he has receiv'd holy Orders, 
is become incapable of either playing 
the Knave, or the Fool? 

If he is not incapable, it is poſhble 
that ſome time or other his Capacity 
may exert it ſelf co Action. 

If he is found to play the Knave, he is 
ſubject to the Penalties of the Law, 
equally with a Lay-man if he plays the 
Fool, he is equally with a Lay-fool, 
the ſubject of Laughter and Contempt. 

By this Behaviour the Man becomes 
alienated from thePrzeſt; as ſuch ACti- 
ons are in their own nature ſeparateand 
very far remoy'd from his funCtion,and 
when ſuchaone is brought on theStage, 
the folly is expos d,not che funCtion;rhe 
Man 1s ridicul d, and not the Prieſt. 

Such a Character neither does nor 
can aſperſe the ſacred Order of Prieſt- 
hood, 


+. was 
hood,neicher does it at all reflect tpon 


the perſons of che pious and good Cler- 
gy : For as Ben. Jobuſon obſerves on the 
ſame occaſion fromSt. Hierome,Lbi gene- 
rals eſt de vitiis diſputatio, thi nullius eſſe 
perſone injuriam,where the buſineſs is ro 
expoſe and reprehend Folly andV ice in 
general, no particular perſon ought to 
rake offence. And ſuch buſineſs is 'pro- | 
perly the buſineſs of Comedy. 

Thar this may not look like a ſophi- 
ſtical diſtinEtion in mezto ſay that che 
Man does, by his behaviour, as it were 
alienate himſelf from the Prieſt, and 
become liable co an 1ll CharaCter,aparc 
from his Office : I defire it may be ob- 
ſervd that che Church it ſelf makes 
the ſame DiſtinCtion. 

It was foreſeen by the Reverend 
Biſhops and Clergy of this Realm, in 
their Convocations for eſtabliſhing 
the 29. Articles of our Religion if 
the Years 1562. and 1604. that evil 
Men (unperceiv'd to be ſuch) might 
creep 
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creep into the Miniſtry of the Church. 
That afterwards they might become 
openly profligate, and notoriouſly 
Scandalous in their Lives and Conver- 
ſations; . even to that Degree, that 
ſome ſcrupulous Chriſtians, and of a 
very tender Conſcience, might pro- 


bably take ſuch Offence at the un- 


worthineſs of cheir Miniſter, as dan- 


gerouſly to avoid his Adminiſtration 
of the Holy Word and Sacraments : 
To refrain from publick Worſhip, 
and to loſe the real Benefit of the 
Communion, thro a miſconceiv'd O- 
pinion of the invalidity of it when 
Adminiſtred by unclean and wicked 
Hands. 

They might ( and not without 
ſome reaſonable Grounds ) doubr whe- 
ther the ſame Man who was perſonal- 
ly Impious, could be fpiricually Sa- 
cred ; whether he who by his Exam- 

le would ſeduce em to the Devil, 
could by his Precepts be conducing to 
F cheir 
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their Salvation. This I fay, they might 
doubt; and not without ſome reaſon- 
able Grounds ; and not without the 
Opinions of two of the Fathers, v:z. 
St. Cyprian, and St. Origen to Autho- 
rize their Diſtruſt. 

But to remove this Doubt, and to 
invalidate the Authorities of thoſe Fa- 
thers, the {1x and twentieth Article of 
Religion was thus Eſtabliſhed by the 
Convocations abovementioned. 


Article 26. 


Although in the viſuble Church the E- 
vil be ever mingled with the Good, and 
ſometime the Evil have chief Authority in 
the Miniſtration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments : Tet for as much as they do not the 
ſame m their own Name, but im Chriſt's, 
and do Miniſter by his Commuſſun and 
Authority; we may uſe their Miniſtery 
both im hearing the Word of God, and m 
recerving the Sacraments. Neither 1s the 


effett of Chriſt s Ordinance taken away 
by 
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by ther Wickednefſs, nor the Grace of 
God's Gifts diminiſhed from ſuch, as by 
Faith, and rightly do recerve the Sacra- 
ments Minifired unto them ; which are 
effeftual, becauſe of Chriſt's Inſtitution 
and Promiſe, although they be Miniſtred 
by evil Men. 

Nevertheleſs it appertaimeth to the Diſ- 
cipline of the Church, that enquiry be made 
of evil Miniſters: And that they be ac- 
cuſed by thoſe that have knowledge of their 
Offences ; and fmally being found Guilty 
by juſt Judgment be depoſed. 

Here 1s a moſt manifeſt DiſtinCtt- 
on made between the Man and the 
Prieſt, Between the regard to his Per- 
ſon, and the reſpect to his FunEtion. 

I will ſhew anon, that Mr. Collzer 
himſelf has made this very DiſtinCi- 
on, when he 1s pleaſed to approve of 
the CharaCters of Fozda and Mathan in 
the Athalta of Racine. 

It any Man has in any Play ex- 
posd a Prieſt, as a Prieſt, and with 
Þ- 2 an 
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an intimation,. that as ſuch, his Cha- 
racter is ridiculous : I will agree hear- 
tily to condemn both the Play and the 
Author. I am confident no Man can 
defend ſuch an Impiety ; and whoever 
is guilty of it, my Advice to him 1s, 
that he acknowlege his Error, that he 
repent of it and {1n no more. 

I confeſs I do not remember afty 
ſuch Character, Mr. C:ther,, who is 
more converſant with bad Plays than 
any Man that I know, perhaps may. 

Mr. Coker in this Chapter produces 
many Inſtances of the Characters of 
Prieſts in the Poems of Heathen 
Writers; he 1s extreamly delight- 
ed with the DiſtinEtions of their 
Habits, with the Show and Splen- 
dour in which they appear d. The 
Crown and guilt Scepter of Chryſes, 
with the valuable Ranſom which he 
had in his Power, are Objects that 
gratific his vain Imagination extream- 
ly. He 1s indeed fo rapt with his 
ſplend- 
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ſplendid Ideas of Chryſes, Laocoon, and 
Chloreus, that to uſe his own Phraſe, 
| he runs r0t upon their Deſcription 
from page 112 to 118.he ſeems to have 
quite laid aſide the Thoughts of the 
twelve poor Men who over-bore all the Op- 
pofuttons of Power and Learning,in pag, 81. 

He now talks of nothing bur great 
Families, great Places, wealchy and 
honourable Marriages, fine Cloaths, 
and in ſhort, of all che Pomps and V a- 
nities of this wicked World. To give 
him his Due, as in ſome Places of bis 
Book he criticizes more like a Pedant 
than a Scholar ; argues more Jike a So- 
phiſter than a right Reaſoner, and ral- 
lies more like a Watermanchan a Gen- 
tleman ; fo in this Place he talks more 
like a Herald-Painter chan a Prieſt, 
and inſiſts more upon Pedigrees and 
Coats of Arms, than on moral Vur- 
tues or a generous Education. 

He tells us the Jewiſh and Eg yptt- 
| an Prieſts, the Perſian Mazz, and Dru- 
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:ds of Gaul were all at the upper end of 
the Government, P. 131. What then ? 
What is that to us, any more than if 
they were uſed to {it at the upper end 
ofthe Table 2 No doubr this Gentle- 
man's AﬀeCtion for ſuch a Seat, fur- 
niſh'd him with this florid and 1 meta- 
porical Expreſſion. 

In p. 132. He ſays the Prieſthood 
was for ſome time confin'd to the Patrician 
Order. Very well : we know the 
Reaſon of that ; but with Submiſh- 
on, that 1s not the ſame thing as if 
the Patrician Order had been confin'd 
ro the Prieſthood. However , this 
Gentlemans Meaning 1s plain; cer- 
tainly 1f he were Pope, he would re- 
nounce the Title of Servas Servorum 
Dez. 

He quotes Tully for his Approba- 
tion of the ſame Perſon's being ſet at 
che Head both of Religion and Go- 
vernment. What does he mean by 
this 2 What Occaſion i is there of this 


Quo- 


(71) 
Quotation, in our Country ? Is not 
our King both at the Head of our 
Religion and Government ? When 
Mr. Collier allows him one, perhaps 
he will not deny him the other. 

But to come to his Meaning ( if he 
has any ) thro' all this vain Scuff. I 
take it, he would give us to under- 
ſtand, that in all Ages the Function 
of a Prieſt was held to be a very ho- 
nourable FunCEtion. Did Mr. Collier 
ever meet with. any Body Fool 
enough to engage him to aſſert that 2 

He tells us that Men of the firſt 
Quality ; nay, Kings and Emperors 
have been employ d in the ſacred Mi- 
niſtry : And I car tell. him that 
Kings and Emperors have been in all 
Ages exposd on the Stage; their 
Ambition, Tyrannies and Cruelties, 
all the Follies and Vices which were 
Conſequences of their arbirrary Pow- 
er and ungovernd Appetites, have 
been laid open to che' Peoples View. 


(72) - 
They have been puniſh'd, depos'd, 
and put to Death on the Stage; yer 
never any King complaind of the 
Theater, or the Poets. On the con» 
trary, all great Princes have cheriſhd 
and ſupported them ſo long as they 
themſelves were great ; till they have 
diminiſh'd in their own CharaCters, 
and turn'd to Bigotry and Enthuſiaſm) 
and of this a living Inſtance might be 
given, 

Yet, 1. Kings have a Relation tq 
the Deity. 

They are his Deputies and V icege- 
rents on Farth. | 

2/y. They are poſleſsd of a very 
important Office. - And, | 

313. Their Fun&tion has been in 
Poſleſſon of Eſteem in all Ages and 
Countries. , 

That Men of Quality have always 
been, and are now employ in the ſa- 
cred Miniſtry, is evidently true ; and I 
could heartily wiſh that more were 


fill 
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Nill employ'd 1n it: So ſhould the moſt 
honourable Office be executed by the 
moſt honourable Hands.So ſhould we 
behold Men of Buth, Title, and He- 
raldry, deſpiſing tinſel Shew, Pagean- 
try, and all Mr. Co/ker's beloved Bells, 
Bawbles, and Trinkets. And pre- 
ferring Decency, Humility, Charicy, 
and other Chriſtian Virtues, co ſhin- 
ing Ornaments ; or even the upper End 
of a Government. How il] ſuch temporal 
Pride agrees with the Perſon and Cha- 
raCter of a truly pious and exemplary 
Divine, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine, I will only tranſcribe theWords 
of a learn'd and honour d Mi- 
niſter of the Church, to this concerning 


Vid, his Tra&t 


purpoſe ; and that is the reve» Schifm, p. 224, 


rend Mr. Hales of Baton. Sg 

_ *For wehave believd him that hath 

Frold us, That in Jeſus Chriſt there is 

© neither high nor low ; and that m grving 

© Honour, every Man ſhould be ready to 

© prefer another before himſelf ; which 
$ | | Sa y- 


Coll, p. 
135. 


© ry I will not give it, leſt you ſhould 
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c Sayings cut off all Claim moſt cer- 
© tainly to Superiority, by Title of 
£ Chriſttanity , except Men can think 
c that theſe things were ſpoken only 
© topoor and private Men. Nature and 
© Religion agree in this, that neither 
© of them hath a hand in this Heral- 
Cdry of ſecundum ſub && ſupra ; all this 
comes from Compoſition and Agree- 
© ment of Men among themſelves. 
© Wherefore this Abuſe of Chriſtianity, 
© to make it Lacquey to Ambition, is a 
CV ice for which I have no extraordina- 
Cry Name of Ignominy, and an ordina- 


© take {o tranſcendent a V ice to be but 
C trivial. 

Here is not one Syllable of Heral- 
dry Regulated by Garter, and Blazond by 
Stones. I would defire the Reader, 
immediately after this Paragraph from 
Mr. Hales, to conſult Mr. Collier 1n 
p. 136, andto obſerve how he ſtickles 
for Place, and thruſts himſelf before 
che Gentlemen. The 


(75) 

The Adaition of Clerk is at leaſt equal 
to that of Gentleman. How ſnappiſh 
and ſhort his Clerkſhip is in his Peri- 
ods; mark him, were 2t otherwiſe, 
the Profeſſion would in many Caſes , 
be a kind of Puniſhment. Good 
Heaven ! To profeſs ' the Service 
of God would be a Puniſhment; if 
the Title of Clerk were not at leaſt 
equal to that of Gentleman. Well, 
._--The Heraldry is every ot as ſafe im 
the Church, as twas mm the State. When 
the Laity are taken leave of, not Gentle- 
man but Clerk is uſually Written. And a 
litcle afrer. - The firſt Addition 1s not 
loſt but covered, Good Reader, re- 
turn to Mr. Hales, that you may be 
reminded of the true Reſpect and V e- 
neration that is due to his Memory ; 
and to the re(t of the Meck, the Mo- 
deſt, and the Humble Miniſters of the 
Church: For while Mr. Colher 1s be- 
fore you, you will be very apt to for- 
ger it. 
I 


- (75) 

I know many Reverend Clergy- 
men now living, whoſe Names I can- 
nor hear without Awe and Reverence: 
And why is that? Not from their 
Heraldry, but their Humility, their 
Humanity, their exceeding Learning, 
which 1s yet exceeded by their Mode- 
{ty ; their exemplary Behaviour in 
their whole Lives and Converſations ; 
cheir Charitable Cenſures, of Youth- 
ful Errors and Negligences, their fa- 
therly and tender Admonitions, ac- 
companyed with all ſweetneſs of Beha- 
yiour ; and full of mild yer forcible 
Perſwafion. 

He were next to a Manichean that 
would not hold ſuch Men's Perſons in 
a degree of Veneration, next to their 
Profeſſion. But a Mr. Prig, a Mr. 
Smirk, and | m afraid a Mr. Collter are 
Names implying Characters worthy 
of Averſion and Contempt. 

Now let us take a View of Mr. 
Collier, as he appears upon the Stage ; 


for 
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for while he is examining of Plays; I 
look upon him as one who has Elo- 
ped from his Pulpic and Strayed wich- 
in the incloſures of the Theatre; and 
I do not ſee why the Players ſhould 
not Jay hold of him, and pound him 
cill he has given them Abſolution. 
Why does he abandon his Gown and 
Caſlock to come Capering and Frisk- 
ing, in his Lay-Doublet and Drawers, 
between the Scenes ? Is he Maſter of 
the Revels 2 Is the Stage under his 


Diſcipline ? And is he fit to Corrett the v. Coll. 
Theatre who is not fit to come into it 2P: 139 


He is not fit co come into it, Furſt, 
Becauſe his Office requires him in an- 
other place. And Secondly, Becauſe 
he makes naughty uſes of innocent 
Plays, and writes Baudy, and Blaſ- 
phemous Comments, on the Poets 
Works. 

Well, he has at length diſcovered a 
Play which is a» Exception to what 
he has obſerved in France, ( Coll. 


124. ) 


 , PII 
124.) the Play is the Athaka of Ra- 
cine, In this Play are the Chara&ters 
of two Prieſts Foida and Mathan ; 
of both which Mr. Collter is pleaſed to 
admit: By enquiring into his Rea- 
ſons for Licenſing this Play, we ſhall 
ſee in what manner he will allow a 
Prieſt to be repreſented on the Stage ; 
and from thence we may gueſs how 
he himſelf would be contented to ap- 
pear there alſo. 

Foida ( lays he ) the High-Prieſt has 
a large Part, but then the Poet does him 
Juſtice im bis Station ; he makes him Ho- 
neſt and Brave, and gives him a ſhining 
Charatter throughout, That's well. Ma- 
than is another Prieſt in the ſame Trazedy, 
he turns Renegado, and revolts from God | 
to Baal. That is not altogether fo 
well. But has not the Poer done him 
Juſtice too, in giving him the Cha- 
racter that belong'd to him 2 Whe- 
ther he has or not, Mr. Collier thinks 
he has made him ample reparation 

> and 
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and more than amends, as you ſhall 


ſee. He goes on. He 1s a very il Mar 
But ----ay, now for the BUT. --- He 
has turnd Renegado, has revolted 
from God to Baal, is poſutvely a very 
IIl-Man, But, what? O, BUT makes 
a confuderable Appearance. There, now 
tis out, and all's well, If he has but 
a guilt Crown , and Scepter, Scarlet and 
Embroidery in abundance,let him rebel or 
revolt,he makes a good Figure, and it 
becomes him very well.Your Servant 
Mr. Racine, twas well for you that Ba- 
al gave good Benefices, and his Prieſts 
could afford to make a confiderable 
Appearance : Or Mathan's Revolt had 
not been ſo well taken at your Hands; 


But hold,Mr. Co{lzer goes on. 


Im afraid the Reparation enlarges, 
and the Complement riſes. For the 
ſake of Connex1on let us repeat.--- 

--- But makes a conſiderable Appear- 
ance, And,--- 

Ay now,what can follow this AND 
inthe Name of Cl:max 2? You 
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You ſhall ſee. --— nd is one of the 
Top of Athalia's Fafton. | 

Nay, then there is no more to be 
faid. If he had fine Cloaths, and was 
ſet at the Top, or rather at the zpper 
End of a Faction too, he had his hearts 
Content : A reaſonable Mathan would 
have been ſatisfied with any one of 
thoſe Bleſſings. Tho I would not 
anſwer for Mr. Coler's Continence ; at 
this time, eſpecially : he 1s fo tranſ- 
ported with Mr. Ractnes Bounty to 
Mathan, chat he excuſes him frankly 
for ſhewing him a Renegado, 

He goes on. ----As for the Ble- 
nie of his Life, they flick all upon his 
own Honour, and reach no farther than 
his Perſon: 

I think I have now kept the Pro- 
miſe that I made not long fince, to 
ſhew that Mr. Col/zer himſelf, when 
he is in the Humour, will allow of the 
DiſtinCtion betwixt the Man and the 
Prieſt, the Perſon and the Function. 
But 


( 71) 


But to ſhew that I can be as croſs 
as he; now when he would admir of 
this diſtintion, I ſhould rather ſay 
when he alledges ir. ic ſhall nor by 
any means be granted him. Here 
is a renegade Prieft, that revolts from 
the true God to Baal : And this Man 
is only branded with a Blemiſh on 
his Perſon. What, is it no Afﬀront 
to his Function then ? I take it to be 
no excuſe for him that he ſhould af- 
terwards become a Prieſt of Baal. 
Sure Mr. Collier does not mean to 
make uſe of Mr. Dryden's Key as he 
calls it, and ſay that Prieſts of all Re- 
ligions, &c. Well, *tis only a Blemiſh 
upon his Perſon; or it Mr. Collier 
pleaſes, becauſe he delights in Phra- 
ſes of Heraldry, tis only a Blot in 
his Scutcheon. Lec Mr. (ollier an- 
ſwer for this, to thoſe who have Au- 
thority to examine him further. He 
is 1a every Line growing more and 
more gracious to Mr. Racine, And 
| now 


(9B) 


now he is come tothe very top or ups 
per-end of his Civility; and ſays with a 
bon grace and belle air, that 
——in fine, the Play is a very religious 
Poem. 
Indeed! why then in fine we are 
rack d about ; then a Play in fine, may 
be a religious Poem it ſeems : Why 
then Sir Martin with his, in fme, here 
has quite unraveld his own Plot. 
Ay, ay, the Play is a very religious 
Poem ; if Faction and fine Cloaths 
wont make a religious Poem, it 
muſt be made of ſtrange Stuff indeed. 
-—— Tis upon the Matter all Sermon 
and Anthem —— 

O Lord!nay,now | proteſt Mr. (ol- 
icrhis muſt not bez nay now you're 
ſo infigitcly obliging fye, this is too 
much on - 'orher tide ; You quite for- 
get the Fathers indeed Sir, and the 
Biltop of £0 iS, 

m—— Znd if it were not deſignd for the 
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Out with it Man. 
to Objett, 

Why that's well, now he's come 
to himſelf. O' my Word, { was hait 
afraid he would have play d the Ma» 
than, and have revyolted to chu 1 he- 
atre. The Milchief is, this naugh- 
ry Theatre will be interloping ; ; whe 
Sermon and Anthem, become the 
Stage as ill, as Fation and hne 
Cloaths do the Pulpic : But Men 
{ometimes travel into Foreign Pro- 
vinces for Varic: 7. 

I cannot forbear enquirirg into 
one Example more, which this Gen- 
cleman offersus in the v ery next Fage. 
In the Hiſtory of Sir Joha Oldcaftle, 

Sir John, Parſon of Wrotharn, 

Swears, Games, Wenches, Pads, T[ilts 

and Drinks ; this 1; extremely bad, 
Extremely bad ? Can any ching be 
worle? and yet (lays he) Shakeſpear's 
Sir John, has ſome advantage mn his = 
rafter. Now who can torbear enz 
(3 2 quiris 


T have nothing 
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quiring what advantage a Character 
can poſſibly have, conſiſtent with 
{uch abominable Vices ? Firſt, He 
appears loyal and tout ; he brings mn Sir 
John, Afton, and other Rebels, Priſoners. 
So! as 'tis in the Spaniſh Fryar,a Manie 
feſt Member of the Church Militant ! 
That he was Scout, was plain before, 
from his Padding and Tilting. But 
this will nor do; the advantage does 
not yet appear. No! why then. 
-- He is rewarded by the King, and the Judge 
uſes bim civilly and with Reſpett. 
This Advantage appears ſtill but 
coldly. Kings reward Spys and Ex- 
ecutioners, and neceſlary Inſtruments 
of Policy and Puniſhment. And 
Judges are generally Men of Years, 
Temper and Wiſdom, and ule all 
Gentlemen with Civility, Ay, ſay | 
you ſo? why then—— in ſhort _— 
ay, now for the Iliads in a Nut-ſhell. 
Here is the But coming again, I had 
a pglimple of him juſt now. ex. gr. 
| In 
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In ſhert he is repreſented Lewd, but not 
Little. 
There is an Advantage for you 
now ; # ſhort, Lewd but not Little. 
Conciſe and pretty ! the Gentle- 
man had beſt take it for a Motto, and 
have it annex d to his Coat-Armour, 
when he can get his Heraldry regulated 
by Garter, and blazon'd by Stones. 
Well, I confeſs | have been in an 
Error ; I thought a Man never ap- 
pear'd fo very little, as when he ap- 
ard extremely lewd. If I have 
undervalued Lewdneſs, I ask Mr, 
Collier's Pardon. 


| And the Diſgrace falls rather on the Perſon 


than the Office. 

Here again you ſee, he will allow 
this Diſtin&ion to all his Favourites. 
Here is the Perſon and the Function 
ſeparated again ; the Prieft and the 
Man : In ſhort, he anſwers himſelf 
ſo often, that I will diſpute this Pointe 
no more with him. 

G 3 But 
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But you may ſee what this poor 
Gentleman in the wretched Pride of 
his lictle Heart, thinks a ſufficient 
Alloy to make current a moſt difſo- 
lute or impious Character. Though 
you expole a Prieſt revolting from 
God co Baal, yet if you let him make 
a con{1derable Figure, and place him 
at the Head of a Faction, all is well 
enough; and the Poem may be a 
religions Poem, &c. Shew another in 
Comedy, let him Swear, Game, 
Wench, Pad, Tilt and Drink, but 
withal let him keep good Company ; 
let a Judge, or ſome Great Man treat 
him with Reſpe&, that he may not 
appear little, though he appear lewd, 
and you give ſome advantage to his 
( harafter ; at leaſt you will ſhew 
that he underſtands bis Poſt, and cons 


4. verſes with the Freedom of a Gentleman. 


In Page 122, Our Author has ob- 
ſerv d how the Heathen Poets behav d 
themſelves m the Argument, Prieſts ſel- 

dom 


TS TY as 
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dom appear in their Plays ; and when they 
come, tis buſineſs of Credit that brings 
them. They are treated like Perſons of 
Condition ; they att up to their Relatim, 
neither ſneak, nor prevaricate, nor do any 
thing unbecoming their Office, 

Indeed when Men neither ſneak, 
nor prevaricate, nor do any thing 
unbecoming their Ofiice ia che World, 
they ought not to be repreſented 0- 
therwiſe on the Stage : Nay, they 
ought not to be exposd at all in 
Comedy ; for the Characters expos'd 
there, ſhould be of thole only, who 
misbehave themſ2lves. 

Ler us ſuppolc that the Charater 
of this Author were to be ſhewn up- 
on the Stage : he who {hould repre- 
ſent him behaving himlelt as he 
ought, would be to blaine, and thar 
for theſe Reaſons. 

Firſt, To repreſent him behaving 
himſelf as he ought, would be ro res 
preſent him in the diſcharge of foras 
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part of his Holy Office, which is by 
no means fit to be ſhewn on the 
Srage ; eſpecially in Comedy, where 
Mens Vices and Follies are expos'd : 
That would be to bring Mr. Colliers 
Function, not his Perſon on the Stage, 
which is not to be permitted. 

Secondly, He that ſhould repreſent 
Mr. Collier behaving himſelf as he 
ought, would very much miſrepre- 
ſent Mr. (ollier, in reſpe& to the 
Manners of his Character. 

Let us take a flight Sketch of him 
as he preſents himſelf to us in his 
Book. Let Mr. Collier be repreſent- 
ed as he is, not as he ought to be ; 
that by ſecing what he is, Mr. Collier 
may be aſham'd of what he is, and 
endeavour at what he ought to be. 

And that the Inſtruction of the 
Repreſentation may not be loſt, let 
us borrow that Diſtinion which ſe- 
vers the Prieſt from the Man : If 
Mathan, and Sir John of Wrotham, have 
done 


| 
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done with it, they may lend it to us; 
'tis for the uſe of an Humble Servant 
of theirs, and whenever the Humour 
takes em to Revolt, Pad, Tilr, 
Wench, Drink, and foforth, let 'em 
give us a Quarter of an Hours Notice, 
and they ſhall have it again. 

Well, Our Author being thus di- 
vided, we will deſire the better Parr 
of him, to take his Place in the Pic, 
and let the other appear to him like 
his evil Genius on the Stage. 

Suppoſe the Gentleman in the 
Scene to appear very intent upon 


the very Obſcene Comedies of Ariſto- ,.,, 
phanes, quer. Whether the Perſon in p.40.44; 


the Pic, beholding how very ill chis 
becomes him, will not think that he 
might with much more Decency, be- 
rake himſelf to his Septuagint ? 

Mr. Collier on the Stage ſhall ana- 
thematile the Poets, and tell 'em in 
plain Terms, they ſhould be excom- 
municated, and that they are not fit to 
come 


Coll. 
139. 
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come into the Church. Quer. whether 
Mr. Coller, in the Pit, will not think 
it had been more becoming his Cha- 
racter, to have invited and exhorted 


chem to it ? 
Mr. ( ollier on the Stage ſhall be- 


Rave himſelf with all the Arrogance, 


. and little Pride of a ſpruce Pedant, 


that the Gentlemen in the Pit 
may be induc'd to practiſe the 
Meeknels and Humility of a Chriſti- 
an Divine. The former,ſhall pervert 


zand miſconſtrue' every thing that is 


laid to him, that the latter may learn 
co ule Juſtice, Candor, and Sincerity, 


Qu4i- jn his Interpretations, 


ONs, 


The Player Collier ſhall call the 
Gentlemerr that he converſes with, 


V. Pref. Foot-pads, Buffoons, Slaves, xc. 
*!- 53,that the Spectator Collier may remem- 
I TS» 


ber they are Chriſtians, and ſhould 
be catechisd by other Names. 
Mr. Collier, on the Stage, ſhall 


rack Bawdery and Oblccnity out of 
modeſt 


( 81 ) 
modeſt and innocent Expreſſions ; 
and having extorted ic, he thall 
ſcourge it, not out of Chaſtiſcment 
but Wantronneſs; he ſhall forger, 


that ſometimes to report a Fault is to repeat p, 54, 


it, The Spetator in the Pir fhall 
plainly perceive, that he loves to 
look on naked Obſcenicy ; and that 


he only flogs it, as a ſinful Pxdagogue Col. 


ſometimes laſhes a pretty Boy, that 

looks lovely in his Eyes, for Reaſons 

beſt known to himſelf. 

( aitigo te non quod odio habeam, ſed quod 
amem. 

Mr. (ollier, on the Stage, ſhall 
ridicule, rail at, and condemn all 
Plays whatſoever : He ſhall tire im- 
ſelf, and his Audience, with his In- 
veteracy and Exclamarions again!t 
them. Which done, he ſhall all oi 
the ſudden, and, that there may be 
formething ſurprizing, and pr.cter exs 
prtatum in his Character, irom a Per- 
{ecutor, become a Promoter oi rhe 
Drama : 


( 82 ) 
Drama : He ſhall be as furious a (ri- 
tick as he wasa Bigot; and give the 
beſt Rules and Inſtructions of which 
he is capable, for the Compoſure of 
Comedy. He ſhall calk in all the 
Pedantical Cant of Fable, Intrigue, 
Diſcovery, of Unities of Time, Place, 
V. from and Action. But leſt this Behaviour 
P. 209. in Mr. Colliers Character ſhould ap- 


to 228, . : 
and for. PEAT inconſiſtent, and a violation of 


wards, the Precept of Horace. 
— Servetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit; & ſibi conſtet. 
His Vanity ſhall bear proportion 
with his Didtmulation ; his Igno- 
rance ſhall be as great as his Malice ; 
and he ſhall not be able to deviate 
from his invererate Zeal againſt 
Plays; for he ſhall not appear to un- 
derſtand one Syllable of the Rules of 
Writing, but ſhall miſlead Poetry as 
much by his Inſtructions, as he has 
perverted it by his Interpretations ; 
he ſhall fayour his Adverſarics wich- 
Our 
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out obliging them; the Zeal of his 
Character thall be preſeryd even in 

his own deſpite ; and his Devotion, 

in this Particular, ſhall be the Child 

of his Ignorance : For he can make 

but 

---- Lame Miſchief tho be mean it well. p. 104. 

And if Plays are pernicious , 
Mr. Coller ſhall only be wicked in his 
Wiſhes, he ſhall be acquitred in his 
Performances ; his Inſtigations to Poe- 
try ſhall prove checks upon ir. He 
ſhall appear mounted upon a falſe 
Pegaſus, like a Lancaſhire Witch upon 
an imaginary Horle, the Fantom 
ſhall be unbridled, and the Brooms ®* 23® 
ſtick made viſible. 

Ar this Cataſtrophe, Mr. Collier, in 
the Pic, ſhall exclaim like Flecknoe, 
and with very little variation. 

0 why did'ſt thou on Learning fix a'Brand, 
And rail at Arts thou did'Ft not underſtand? 

Now, leſt the Poet who ſhall uns 

dertake this Character, ſhould be 


gra- 
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pgravell'd in the imitation of the Stile 
of this elaborate Writer, Jet him take 
theſe few Inſtances of his alluſive and 
highly metaphorical Expreſſions, for 
Patcerns ; Viz, runnmg riot upon Smut : 
A Poem with a Litter of Epithets, like a 
Bitch overſtock'd with Puppies :; Sucking 
the Senſe to skin and bone : A Fancy ſlip- 
ſtocking bigh : The upper-end of a Go- 
vernment : A whole Kennel of Beaux after 
a Woman, &c. For his Elegancy, theſe 
are Originals : Learning a Spaniel to 
ſet : This belike is the meaning : Three of 
the biggeſt of Four : Big Alliances, Men 
., of the biggeſt Conſt deration for ſenſe, CC 


= 34, To marry up a Top*-Lady : Cum multis 


92,131, aliis. 


'Tis a ſtrange thing that a Man 


233,0c. ſhould write ſuch Stuff as this, who 


t A 


is capable of making the following 

Obſervation. 

Offenſive Languaze, like Offenſive Smells, 
does but make a Man's Senſes a bur- 
_ and affords him nothing but 

foathing and Averſton, For 
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For theſe Reaſons, tis a Maxim m g00d 
Breeding never to (hack the Senſes 
or Imagination. hid. 

Indeed there are few things which 
diſtinguiſh che manner of a Man's 
Breeding and Converlation , more 
viſibly, than the Mecaphors which 
he uſes in Writing; I mean in writing 
from himſelf, and in his own Name 
and Character, A Metaphor is a 
{imilitude in a Word, a ſhort Come 
pariſon ; andit is uſed as a {1militude, 
co illuſtrate and explain che meaning. 
The Variety of Ideas in the Mind, 
furniſh ic with variety of Matter for 
Similicudes ; and thoſe 7deas are only 
lo many Impreſſions made on the 
Memory,by the force and frequency 
of external Objects. 

Piriful and mean Opnnperilons, 
proceed from pitiful and mean [deas ; 
and luch Ideas have their hanieaien 
from a familiarity with fach Objects. 
From this Author's poor and filthy 

Metaphors 
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Metaphors and Similitudes, we may 
learn the Filthineſs of his Imagination; 
and from the Uncleanneſs of that, we 
may make a reaſonable gueſs at his 
rate of Education, and thoſe Objects 
with which he has been moſt cons 
verſant and familiar. 

Toconclude with him in this Cha- 
pter; I will only fay that no Man 
living has a greater reſpect for a good 
Clergy-man, nor more contempt for 
an ill one, than my ſelf; the for- 
mer I have often been proud to ſhew, 
the latter never fell in my way till 
now: I never yet introduced the 
Character of a Clergy-man in any 
of my Plays, excepting that little 
Apparition of Say-grace, in the Donble- 
\Deuler ; and I am very indifferent 
whether ever the Gown appear upon 
the Stage, or not : If it does, I chink 
it ſhould not be worn by the Chara- 
cter of a good Man ; for ſuch a one 
ought not to be made the Compa- 
nion 
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nion of fooliſh Characters. Ifever ic 
is ſhewn there, it ought to be hung 
looſely on.the ſhoulders of ſuch a 
one as I have lately inſtanced ; bur 
to no other end, than to demonſtrate 
that even the ſacred Habit is abus'd 
by ſome; but by their Characters and 
Manners the Audience may obſerve 
what manner of Men they are. And 
ho queſtion but if our Author, in the 
Pit, did behold his Counterpart on 
the Stage, thus egregioufly to play 
the Fool in his Pontificalibus, the rebuke ,., 
would ftrike ſtronger upon his ſenſe, and 1:1. 
prove more effeCtual to his Reforma- 
tion. þ 

I come now to his Chapter of the 
Immorality of the Stage. 

His Objections here are rather Ob- 
jetions againſt Comedy in general, 
than againſt mine, or any bodies 
Comedies 1in particular. He ſays the 
Sparks that marry up the Top-Ladies, p, , ,, 
and are rewarded with Wives and 

H Fortunes : 


lbid. 


the Lady to ſay, He has Vertues: They 
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Fortunes in the laſt 4s, are general- 
ly debauch'd Characters. In anſwer 
to this, I refer to my firſt and ſecond 
Propoſition. He is a little particu- 
lar in his Remarks upon Valentine, in 

Love for Love. He ſays, 
This Spark, the Poet would paſs for a 
Perſon of Vertue;but he ſpeaks too late. 
I know who, and what he is, that 
always ſpeaks too ſoon. Why is he 
to be palsd for a Perſon of Vertue?Or 
where is it ſaid that his Character 
makes extraordinary Pretenſions to 
it! Valentine is in Debt, and in Love ; 
he has honeſty enough to cloſe with | 
a hard Bargain, rather than not pay 
his Debts, in the firſt 44; and he 
has Generolity and Sincerity enough, 
in the laſt 48, to ſacrifice every thing 
to his Love ; and when he is in dan- 
ger of Jofing his Miſtreſs, thinks e- 
very thing elſe of little worth. This, 
| hope, may be allow'd a Reaſon for 


arc 
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are ſuch in reſpe& to her; and her 
once ſaying ſo, in the laſt AF, is all 
the notice that is taken of his Yertue 
quite chro' the Play. 

Mr. Collier (ays, he is Prodigal. He 
was prodigal, and is ſhewn, in the 
firſt 4 under hard Circumſtances, 
which are the Effects of his Prodiga- 
lity. That he is unnatural and uns 
duriful, I dont underſtand : He has 
indeed a very unnatural Father ; and 
it he does not very paſſively ſubmit 
to his Tyranny and barbarous Ulage, 


I conceive there is a Moral to be ap- 


| plyd from thence to ſuch Fathers. 


That he is profane and obſcene, is a 
falſe Accuſation, and without any 
Evidence. Ia ſhort, the Character 
15 a mix d Character; his Faults are 
fewer than his good Qualities ; and, 
as the World goes, he may paſs well 
enough for the beſt. Character in a 
Comedy ; where eventhe belt muſt 
be ſhewn to have Faults, that the 

H 2 beit 
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beſt Spectators may be warn'd not to 

think too well of themſelves. 

He quotes the Old Batchelor twice 
in this Chapter. His firſt Quotation 
is made with his uſual affurance and 
fair dealing. 

If any one would underſtand what the ( urſe 
of all tender-hearted Women is, Bell- 
mour wil! inform him. What is it 
then > Tis the Pox, © 

Here he makes a Flouriſh upon ill 
Natures being recommended as a 
Guard of Vertue and of Health, &c. 

The whole Matter of Fact is no 
more than this. 

Lucy to Belmour, AF 5. Scene 2. 

If you do deceive me, the (urſe of all kind 
tender-hearted Women light upon you. 

Bell. That's as much as to ſay, The Pox 
take me, 

Ic is his Interpretation ; and it is 
agreeable to his Charater. He is a 
Debauchec, and he thinks there 1s 
but one way tor Women to be kind 


and 
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and tender-hearted ; and, I think, 
his threat'ning them with ſuch a 
Curſe as the conſequence of too much 
eaſineſs, does' not ſeem to recom- 


mend the Vice at all, but rather to 


forbid it : His very Leudnelſs, in this 

place,is made moral and inſtructive. 
[ am very glad our Author is in 
ſuch Circumſtances, in this Chaprer, 
that he can bear the ſight of that Hel» 
liſh Sylable, Pox ; and prevail wich 
himſelf ro write ir ar its full length, 
Non ita pridem, In Page 82. he loves 
his Love with a P---but no naming : 
Thar is not like a Cavalier. Whac 
Ermin was ever an Inſtance of ſuper- 
hae Nicety comparable to Mr. Col- 
lier 2 I will not ſay, what Cat? Tho' 

if I ſhould, I can quote a Spaniſh Pros 
verb to juſtihe the Comparilon. | 

El gato ſcaldado tiene mizdo de agua fria. 
He makes one Quotation more, ta 
what purpole indeed I know no ; 
but I will repear it, in Juſtice to him, 
H 3 becaule 
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becauſe it is the laſt that he has made, 
and the firſt fair one. Old Batch. At 
4. Belmdato Sharp. 


. =---Where did you get this excellent Ta- 


lent of Railing * 

Sharp.--- adam, the Talent was born 
with me. ---- I confeſs T bave taken 
care to improve it, to qualifie me for 
the Society of Ladies. 

Theſe are the Words juſt as the 
Gentleman quotes 'em ; but why, or 
wherefore, he is not pleas'd to diſco- 
ver ; for he ſays not one Syllable, 
for, nor againſt 'em : I ſuppoſe he 
thinks the Proof plain, and the Evis 
dence firm without a Coroborator. 

| hope the Reader will not forget, 
that theſe Inſtances are producd, to 
prove that I have encouragd Immo- 
rality in my Plays. I thought the Ex- 
preſſion, above-meationed, had been 
a gentle Reproot to the Ladies thar 
are addifted to railing; and fince 
Mr. Collier has not faid that it muſt 


mean 
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mean the contrary, I dont ſee why ir 
may not be underſtood (o ſtill ? 

I have now gone thorough with all 
Mr. Collier's Quotations; I have been 
as ſhort as I could poſlibly in their 
Vindication; I have avoided all Res - 
criminations, and have not fo much 
as made one Citation from any of my 
Plays in favour of them: Whatever 
they contain of Morality, or Inves 
Ctives againſt Folly and Vice, is no 
more than what ought to be in them; 
therefore I do noturge irc as a Merit. 

My Buſineſs was not to paint, but 
to waſh ; not to ſhew Beauties, but 
to wipe off Stains. 

Mr. Collier has indeed given me an 
opportunity of reforming many Er- 
rors, by obliging me to a review of 
my own Plays. 

Dum relego ſcript ſe pudet, quia piurimd 
erno 


Me quoq; qui feci, Judice, digna lint, 
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But I muſt affirm, that they are 
only Errors occafiond by Inadverten- 
cy or Inexperience,and that I am cons 
ſcious of nothing that can make me 
liable to his Cenſure, or rather Slan- 
der. I am as ready to own the Ad- 
vantages I have received from his 
Book, as to demonſtrate the Wrongs; 
if I reſent the latter, it is becauſe they 
were intended me; and if I do not 
thank him for the other, it is becauſe 
they were not : He would have poi- 
ſon'd me, but he overdoled it, and 
the Exceſs of his Malice has been my 
Security. 
| To give him his due, he ſeems 
every where to write more from Pres 
judice, than Opinion ; he rails when 
he ſhould reaſon ; and for gentle Re- 
proofs, uſes ſcurrilous Reproaches. 
He looks upon his Adverlaries 
to be his Enemies; and to juſtifie 
his Opinion in that Particular , 
before he has done with them , 


he 
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he makes them ſo. If there is any 
Spirit in his Arguments, it evaporates 
and flies off unſeen, thro' the hear of 
his Paſion. His Paſſion does not 0n- 
ly make him appear in many Places 
to be in che wrong, but it allo makes 
him appear to be conſcious of it. "Thar 
which ſhews the Face of Wit in his 
Writing, has indeed no more than 
the Face; for the Head is wanting. 
Wir is atthe beſt but the Si2n ro good 
underſtanding ;itis hung out torecoin- 
mend the Entertainment which may 
be found within: And itis very well 
when the Invitation can be made 
good. As the outward Form of God- 
lineſs is Hypocriſte, which very ofcen 
conceals Irreligion and Immorality ; 
ſois Wit alſo very ofren an Hypocri- 
ſie, a Superficies glaz'd upon talle 
Judgment, a good Face ſet on a bad 
Underſtanding. 

It is a Mask which Mr. Collier 


ſometimes wears, but it does not fit 
the 
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the Mold of his Face; he preſumes 
roo much on the Security of his Diſ- 
guiſe, and very often ventures till he 
is diſcover'd : He does not know hims 
ielf in his Foreign Dreſs, and from 
thence concludes that no body elſe 
can, His Anceſtor of honour d Mes 
mory, recorded in Aſop, miſcarried 
thro” the ſame Self-ſufficiency. Mr. Col- 
lier, when he cloathed himſelf in the 
Lion's Skin, ſhould have thought of 
an Expedient to have conceal'd his 
Ears : But, it may be, he is proud of 
them,and thinks it proper to ſhew that 
he has them both, and at their full 
lengrh. 

He has put himſelf co ſome pain to 
{new his Reading ; and his Reading 
is luch, that it puts us to pain to be- 
hold ict. He diſcovers an ill Taſte in 
Books, and a worſe Digeſtion. He 
has {wallow'd ſo much of the Scum 
of Authors, that the overflowing of 


his own Gall was ſuperfluous to make 
It 
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it riſe upon his Stomach. Bur he 
ought in good Manners to have ſtepr 
aſide, and not to have been thus nau- 
ſeous and offenſive to the Noſes of the 
whole Country. Bur as his Reading 
would not ſtay with him, fo his Wri- 
ting ran away with him. 

Ben Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, ſays, 


There be ſome Men are born only to ſuck Fobnſ. 


the Poiſon of Books. Habent venenum 
pro victu imo pro deliciis. And ſuch 
are they that only reli the obſcene and foul 
things in Poets ; which makes the Profej- 
fron tax'd : But by whom * Men that watch 


Diſc. 
P. 502, 


for it, &c. Something farther in che 


ſame Diſcoveries, He is ſpeaking 
again very much co our purpole ; for 
It 15 in juſtification of preſenting vici- 
ous and fooliſh Characters on the 
Stage m Comedy. It leems ſome 
People were angry at it thea; let us 
compare his Picture of them, with 
the CharaCters of thoſe who quarrel 
at it now. It ſufficeth (ſays he) 1 

know 


Form . 


tit, 
F. 74 
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know what kind of Perſons I diſpleaſe, Men 
bred in the declining and decay of Vertue, 
betrethed to their own Vices; that have as 
bandoned, or proſtituted their good Names ; 
bungry and ambitious of Infamy, inveſted in 
all DO enthrall'd to Tgnorance and 
Malice, of a hidden and conceal'd Mas 
lignity, and that bold a concomitancy with 
all Evil. 

"Tis ſtrange that Mr. Collier ſhould 
overlce thele two Paſſages, when he 
was {1mpling in the ſame Field where 


they both grow. This is pretty plain ; 


becaulc in the 51ſt Page of his Book 
he prelents you with aQuotation from 
the ſame Diſcoveries, as one intire Pa- 
ragraph, tho' ſeverally collected from 
the 706 and 717th Pages of the Ori: 
oinal ; ſothathe has read both be- 
tore, and beyond cheſe Paſſages. Bur 
a Man that looks in a Glals often, 
walks away, and forgets his reſem- 

blance. 
Mr. Colliers Vanity in pretending 
tO 
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to Criticilm, has extremely betray'd 
his Ignorance in the Art of Poetry ; 
this is manifeſt to all that underſtand 
it. And methinks his Aﬀectation of 
leeming to have read every thing, 
ſometimes betrays him to Confeſſions 
that are not much to his Advantage. 
I wonder he 1s not aſham'd to own, 
that he is ſo well acquainted with the 
EUAyAXKZ SOR! of Ariſtophanes. The 
Dialogues of retine, or Aloiſia, are not 
more obſcene than that Piece. The 
Author there, as Mr. Bays ſays, does 
egad name the thing direftly, and that in 
above a hundred Places. But per- 
haps Mr. (ollier meant to veil that 
Play under a M:ſnommer (to ule his __ 
own Phraſc); and when he call d it -»— 
( oncianotores, thought we could not 
diſcover, that in ſpite of his Artifice, 
or his Ignorance, he muſt mean no 0- 
ther than the lend Concionatrices, or 
Parliament-Women of Ariſtophanes, 
He has indeed rakd together a 
firange 
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ſtrange number of Authors Names : 
Bur as Gideoms Army of T'wo and 
thirty thouſand was orderd to be re- 
duc'd to Three hundred ; fo his rab- 
ble of Citations, without any loſs to 
him, might be reduc'd to a much lels 
number : Bur his- Buſineſs is not Diſ- 
cipline, but Tumult. He appears like 
Captain Tom at the Head of a People 
that are ſhuffled together, neither the 
World, nor they, nor He, can tell 
why ; but ſince they are met, Plun- 
der is the Word, and the Play-houſe 
is firſt to be demoliſh'd. 

He has outdone Bays in his grand 
Dance ; nay, the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers in their Notions of the grand 
Chaos, never imagin'd a greater con- 
fuſion. All Religions, all Countries, 
all Ages,are jumbled together, to ex- 
plode what all Religions, all Couns 
tries, and all Ages have allow'd. He 
15not contented with his Battalia,com- 
pounded of Bramins, Brachmans, Mufe 


ties 
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ties, Councils, Fathers, the Biſhop of 
Arras, 8&c. But the Philolophers,nay, 
the very Poets themlelves are prels'd 
ro the Service. 

(icero endeavourd with all his 
might to get himſelt a Name in Poe- 
try ; and Ariſtotle preferr'd Tragedy es 
ven to Philoſophy. Bur Mr. Collier has 
converted them both; in ſhort, be- 
tween him, and the Biſhop of Arras , 
they have been ſeduc'd and inviegl d 
over to the other (ide. 

He pretends to triumph in the heart 
of Parnaſſus,and has ſown difſention in 
the boſoms of ſome of the chiet Pro- 
prietors. Ovid and the Plain Dealer are 
revolted, and take Arms againſt their 
Brethren, while Mr. { oller ſings with 
Lucan and Hudibras of--Civil Fia 'y,CC. 
—— populumq; potentem. 

In ſua victrict ( onve) Jum viſcer a dextra 
( ognataſ; 4; acies---- 

B. Tys again t B Days ->Pila minantia pilts, 

[ wiſh his Seeds of Seilition were 

no7 
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not ſcatter d elſewhere ; for here 1 
think they will hardly thrive. What 
efte&t his Doctrine in private Families 
will have, I know nor, when the Su- 
periority comes to be diſputed be- 
tween the Country-Gentlzmen, and 
their Chaplains; or rather,as Mr. Col- 
lier has eftabliſhd it, between the 
Chaplains, and their Country-Gentles 
man. 

I am not the only one who look on 
this Pamphler of his to be a Gun le- 
vell'd at the whole Laity, while the 
ſhot only glances on the Theatre ; 
what he means by the Attack,or what 
may be its Conſequences, I know nor, 
and I ſuppoſe he cares not. Bellum 
inchoant inertes, fortes finiunt, Bur 
there are thoſe who will not be dil- 
pleasd ar an occaſion of making Res 
criminations. With reſpect to his 


Parts, ic is no wile thing to give any | 
body an Example of ſearching into | 
Books for negligent and fooliſh Ex |; 


preiſions, 
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prefſions. Divines have ſometimes 
forgor themſelves in Controverſial 
Wricings ;. Diſputes begun, or pre- 
tended to have been begun on Points 
of Faith, have ended in (currilous and 
perſonal Refle&tions;and from Tracts 
of Divinity, have degenerated into 
Paſquils and Lampoons. TT hat Mr. Col- 
lier has laid the Foundation of ſuch a 
Controverfie , I think is apparent ; 
but I hope his Credit is not ſufficient 
to engage any body to go on with 
the Building, 

He has aflaulted the Town in the 
Seat of their principal, and moſt rea- 
ſonable Pleafure. Down with the 
Theatre right or wrong. Delenda et 
(arthago,let the Conſequence be what 


ic will. That was a very raſh 


Maxim ; and if Cato had livd to have 


ſeen irs Effects, he would have repen- 
ted it, To perſecute an Allie (and 


[that defires no more than to continue 
in our Alliance) as an Enemy, 1s a 


[f weak, 
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weak,and barbarous Piece of Policy: 

Perſecution makes Men perſevere 
in the right; and Perſecution ray 
make em perſiſt in the wrong. Men 
may, by ill uſage, be irricated ſome- 
times to aſſert and maintain, even 
their very Errors. Perhaps there is a 
vicious Pride of triumphing in the 
worlt of the Argument, which is ve- 
ry prevailing with the Vanity of Man- 
kind ; I cannot help thinking that our 
Author is not without his ſhare of this 
Vanity. I think eruly he had a fair 
appearance of Right on his {ide in the 
Title Page of his Book ; but with 
reaſon I think I may alſo affirm, that 
by lis miſ-management he has very 
much weak ned his Title. He that 
g0es to Law for more than his Right, 
makes his Pretenſtons, even to that 
which is his Right, ſuſpeted; as a 
true Story loles ics Credit, when rela- 
tcd from the Mouth of a known Liar. 

Mr. Colliers many falſe Citations, 
make 
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make his true ſuſpeCed; and his mi(- 
application of his true Citations, very 
much arraign both his Judgment and 
Sincerity: His Authorities from the 
Fathers (with all due reſpect to them) 
are certainly no more to the purpoſe, 
than if he had cited the two Attick 
Laws againſt the Licentiouſnels of 
the Old Comedy ; in Truth not ſo 
much : For the Inve&tives of the Fa- 
thers, were levelld art the Cruelty of 
the Gladiators, and the Obſcenity of 
the Partomimes. If ſome of them have 
confounded the Drama with ſuch ſpe- 
Eacles, it was an overſight of Zeal 
very allowable in thoſe days; and in 
che Infaney of Chriſtianicy, when the 
Religion of the Heathens was inter» 
mingled with their Poetry and I hea- 
cral Repreſentations ; thereforc Chriz 
ſtians, then, might very well be for- 
bidden to frequent even the beſt of 
them. As for our Theatres, St. Ati 
and Laftantius knew no more of chem, 
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« than they did of the Antipodes ; and 
Wi py they might with as much difficulty 
[14.2% have been perſwaded,that the RN 
2, :z would in after-times be tolerated in a 
4 fa. ChriſtianStare,as that the latter wou'd 
*? 23: be receiv'd for a manifeſt and com- 
mon Truth, and made intelligible to 
the Capacity of every Child. 

To whatend has he made ſuch a 
Bugbear of the Theatre > Why would 
he poſſeſs the Minds of weak and me- 
lancholick People with ſuch frightful 
Ideas of a poor Play ? Unleſs to ſowre 
the humours of the [People of moſt 
leiſure, that they might be more apt 
ro miſ-employ their vacant hours. It 
may be there is not any where a Peo- 
ple, who ſhould leſs be debarr'd of 
innocent Diverſions, than the People 
of England. I will not argue this Point; 
but I will ſtrengthen my Obſervation 
with one Parallel to it from Polybius ; 
That excellent Author, who always 
moralizes in his Hiſtory,and inſtructs 

as 
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as faithfully as he relates; in his 4th 
Book, attributes the the Ruin of Cy- 
nethia by the Z&tolians, in plain Terras, 
r0 their degeneracy from their Arcadi- 
an Anceſtors,in their negle& of Thea- 
tral and Muſical Performances. The 
Cmethians (ſays my Author) had their 
Situation the fartheſt North in all Ars 
cadia; they were ſubjected to an in- 
clement and uncertain Air, and for 
the moſt part cold and melancholick ; 

and, for this reaſon, they of all Peo- 
ple ſhould laſt have parted with che 
innocent and wholeſome Remedies, 
which the Diverſions of Muſick admi- 
niſtred to that ſowrneſs of Temper, 

and ſullenneſs of Diſpoſition, which 
of neceſflity they mult partake from 
the Diſpoſition and Influence of their 
Climate ; © For they no ſooner fell to y;, 


-— neglect theſe wholelome Inſticu- Tran/.ty 


' tion, when they fell iato Diſſen- 37 =: 
Sheer, 
| Fions and Civil Diſcords, and grew 7-4. ». p. 


* at length into ſuch depraviry of 45. 


'* Man- 
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* Manners, that their Crimes in num* 
* ber and meaſure ſurpaſs'd all Na- 
* tions of the Greeks beſide. 

He gives us to underſtand, that 
their ( borus s on the Theatres, their 
trequent Aflemblies of young People, 
Men and Women, mingling in Mu- 
fical Performances, were not inſticu- 
red by their Anceſtors out of Wanton- 
neſs and Luxury, but out of Wil- 
dom ; from a deliberated and efte- 
Etual Policy, and for the Reaſons a- 
bove noted. Much more might be 
cited from Polybius, who has made 2 
very conſiderable digreſſion on this 
occaſion. 

The Application of what I have 
borrow'd, is very plain. Is there in 
the World a Climate more uncertain 
chan our own ? And which is a natu- 
ral Conſequence, Is there any where 
a People more unſteady, more apt to 
dilcontent, more /aturnine, dark, and 
melancholick than our ſelves 2 Are we 

not 
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not of all People che moſt unfit to 
be alone, and moſt unſafe to be truſt- 
ed with our ſelves? Are there not 
more Self-murderers, and melancho- 
lick Lunaticks in England, heard of in 
one Year, than in a great part of Eu- 
rope beſides? From whence are all 
our Secs, Schilms, and innumerable 
Subdiviſions in Religion * Whence 
our Plots,Conlpiracies,and Seditions ? 
Who are the the Authors and Con- 
trivers of theſe things ? Not they who 
frequent the Theatres and Conlorts 
of Muſick. No,if they had,it may be 
Mr. Collier's Inve&tive had not been 
levelld that way ; bis Gan-Powder- 
Treaſon Plot upon Mulick and Plays 


(for he ſays Muſickis as dangerous as p. 2-9. 


Gun-Powder) had broke out in ano- 
ther Place, and all his Falſle-Witne(- 
ſes been ſummoned elſewhere. 


FINES, 


